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SEVEN TIMES TWO. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


You belis in the steeple, ring, 
che ges, 
How many socver they be, 
And let the brown meadow-lark's note as be ranges 
Come over, come over to me. 


Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by swelling 
No magical sense conveys, 

And belis have forgotten their old art of telling 
The fortune of future days. 


‘Turn again, turn again,*’ once they rang cheerily, 
While a boy listened alone ; 

Made his heart yearn again, musing so wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 


Voor bells ! I forgive you ; your good days areover, 
And mine, they are yet to be ; 


No listening, no longing shall aught, aught discover | 


You leave the story to me. 


The foxglove shoots out of the green matted heather | 


Preparing her hoods of snow ; 
She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather ; 
QO, children take long to grow. 


I wish and I wish that the spring would go faster, 
Nor long summer hide so late ; 

And I could grow on like the fuxglove and aster, 
For some things are ill to wait. 


I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head ; 

‘*The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said.*’ 


I want for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree ; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, © bring is! 
Such as I wish it to be. 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


The Tale of a’ Transparent | 


Mystery. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER V.—(cONTINUED.) 


HAT have I done?’ she sobbed, 
as she clung to him, and hid her face 
upon bis breast. ‘You are saying it to try 
me. It is too cruel to inake me betray my- 
self like this.’’ 
*“¥ou are mistaken in me,” he said, half 
angrily. 
“Then it was to try me!”’ she cried. “You 
will not leave me, then ?”’ 
“I had half made up my mind w go to 
anorrow.”’ 


“And now you will stay,” she whispered | 


as her sobs grew less frequent. 

**Now I shall not hesitate for a moment,” 
he said, coldly. “Miss Pannell, you have 
anistaken ine.”’ 

“No, no, no!"’she wailed. 
ing this for some reason. 
treat me like this.”’ 


You could not 


‘‘Miss Pannell, for beaven’s sake, think. 


You torget yourself.” 
Ske snatched her hands from his neck 


and stood up before him in the darkness 


with flashing eyes. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, hoarsely; 
horrible!” 

“Hush!” he said, more gently. 
have been inistaken.”’ 

*“‘And have I forgotten myself like this to 
be insulted ?” she panted. 

“I do not insult you,’’ he said, in a low, 
deep voice. “You are excited and angry 
with me now, though my behavicr has 
been throughout innocent of any thought 
beyond being your friend.”’ 

“Oh, this is cruelty indeed !"" she panted. 
*“*¥Yon madden me by your treatment.”’ 

“T wish to treat you as a gentleman 
should treat a ladv,’’ he replied. 


led 


“We 


have meon for weeks past 


he said, quiet! i 
retired life in the Weat 
that I do not understand etiquette. I want 
ed to be polite and agreeable, that is all. 


‘I’m very sorry 


ring, ring owt year | 


“You are say- | 


“this is | 





Miss Pannell, I'm very sorr sorry. : ‘There now, | wet what | it te is to insult | me. i a for- 
let's shake hands. This bas been a mis | give you. You shall bear ot me when you 
te Saat that you will forget in a few least expect it, and, in spite of your boast, 


ae a inan's heart made?” she 
muttered. 
| “I beg your pardon, indeed I do,”” be 
cried, earncstiy. “Say you will forgive 

me. Come, let us be friends once more.” 
“Forgive you! You beg my pardon!” 
| she said, in a fierce, angry voice. “Do you 
| think words like these will atone for your 
| grievous wrong? My brothershall puuvish 
you for this—he shall kill you ?”’ 

“Kill, eh? Come, Miss Pannell,isn't that 


| more than a friendly word to you?” 
“Oh, it is unbearable!’’ she panted. 
“Don’t talk like that,’’ he said. 


was trying to stem an overpowering tide— 


| the anger of a passionate woinan. 
“I'm very sorry,” he continued, when he 


give me credit for being frank.” 

“Yuu professed to love me!” she cried, 
with a stamp of the foot. 

“Upon tiny word, no. But there, come, 
let’s part friends.” 

“Part ?” 

“Yea, for we had better not meet again. 
And there, don’t you be afraid about me. 
I’m a very ordinary sort of tellow, but I 
am bonest,and of course I can’t help feeling 
a littie flattered about all this.” 

“Then you do luve me?” she cried, 
eagerly. 

“Not a bit,” be said, sharply. “I never 
did love a woman yet, and I never shall.” 

“Ab?!” 

“There now you are flying out again, and 


| cool, quiet way. 
| can’t help feeling flattered that vou shouid 
have thought so mucn of ine. I’m saying 
all this very Jamely, but vou must forgive 
me, for I mean well. But don’t rou be 





| secret between us.’’ 

“A secret!’ she said, contemptuously; 
| and ihere was withering scorn in her calin 
look. 

“Yes, asecret. I caine to Europe to try 
| and pick up a little of tuese people's polish 
| —totry and make myself a gentieman— 
' so don’t you think I should besuch a black- 
| guar as to go boasting about all this to men 
I meet.” 

“Ab!” 


we had better understand one another in a | 
1 wanted to tell you that I | 


| 


| Some proud woman for her love. 





the day wit! come when you will be suing 
Let her 
treat vou then as you have treated me." 

“How can you be so bitter?’’ he said, 
soniy. 

“How couid I be anything else ?’’ she 
said, fiercely. “But I can wait, and some 
day you shall repent all this." 

“No, nao, you'll forgive me.” 

“Never. Forgive you? Not if I were 
dying. Once mors I tell you that vou shall 


bitterly repent all this.” 
rather bard upon a inan who has never said 


i 





alarmed. What has passed to-night isa > 


i 
i 
| 
| 


She turned away, and he stood listening 
to the loud roff, ruff of her dress as she 


walked hastily towards the house. 


From bis ignoranse of such matters, he ax ANNOUNCEMENT, AND THE EN DORSE- 


MENT. 
“How unfortanate !"' thought Range. 
“Poor woman! I have never flirted with 


had better have been silent and left her to | her, as they cal! it. I must not go and leave 
herself—*I'’m very surry for all this, I am | herlike this, It would Le crue)—too cruel. 
indeed. You’re angry with me over a mis | It must not goon ; but I ought to try and 
understanding; out I don’t deserve your | make some atonement to her. 
anger, and when you've cooled down you'll | tew days longer. 


I'll stay a 


“It's very unfortanate,” he muttered. “I 
don’t know though. There’s nothing very 


unfortanate in being loved by a handsome | 


wo.nan. 

“Temper, though,’’ he said, after a panse. 
“Well, [don’t know that I should find 
fauit with that. 

“W hat isa woman without a little spirit ? 
Besdes, poor thing, she was balf mad with 
bitterness and despair. I’!l stop and break 
with her more gently. 

“Too late. I'm in atness. Here’sa ines 
senger from her brother. He wants me to 
fight,eh! Ah, well, I’m not going to be 
frightened into loving a woman.” 

For just then a dapper littie French gen- 
tlennan—Pannell's adversary in the Parisian 
restaurant—caine up and raised his hat. 

“Mr. Arturre Lincoln Wange ?”’ be said. 
“Would he make me the honor ?”’ 

“That's ny naine. Yes, what is it?” 
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“You mean well sir, and I thank you. 
Perhaps you are right, and I have been 
terribly deceived; but it is hard to believe 
it at first.” 

They bowed stiffly and parted,the French 
gentioman guing back towards the hetel, 
and Range making for the darkest part of 
the garden, where he stroiled iuto one of 
the arbors and eat dows * think. 

He had hardly taken his place wuen he 
heard voices approaching. 

“Pannell and his sister,” he muttegd, 
and he half rose; but he did not wish to 
meet them, and he sank back in his seat as 
they began talking eageriy in a low tone; 
and trom the sounds it wan evident that 
they had taken their seats in the adjoining 
arbor. 

Once more Range half reese; but he now 
became aware that there were at least 
three people present, one of whom said 
sharply— ® 

“Did be know that you were Jack's 
wife ?” 

“No; badn"t a suspicion.” 

“Ah, there vou were wrong, my liad. 
That's where you tailcd,” ssid the same 
voice, iv reply to what had evidently been 
Pannell’. “You're a fine-looking fellow, 
Jack, a good one at the cards, and you 
bave the pluck of a lion, but in anything 
that wants a little brains to work it you're a 
baby.” 

Range set grasping the seat with his 
hands, forgetful of every ideaot its being 
& contemptible thing todo & play eaves- 
dropper. 

Ail he realized was that these people 
were talking about him, and that there 
must be something more than he knew, 
though here was proof evident that the 
Frenchman was rigist. 

“Why, what ought I to have done 7?" said 
Pannell, gruffly. 

“Let the fool think it was your wife. 
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| This sort of fellow doesn’t care about mar- 
| riage. You might have turned him round 


“J would speak to you words relate to | 


people you have encountered here.” 

“J see,” said Range, drily. “Yuu came 
from the brother. In plain English you 
want me to fight 7?” 

“To fight, yes,” said the Frenchinan; 
“word of honor, yes. There is czuse.’’ 

“Matter of opinion, sir. Well, what does 
the brother wish? But you ought to see 
my friend.” 

“Your friend, sir? No; for you have play 


| cartes with that man, that swindlaire!"’ 


“Yes, you are hurt, and you feel bitter | 


agains: me; but you will not in a few days’ 


| time. You are going toshake hands with | 


me directly, and then you are going one 
way, I'm going another,and #11 those words 
' that you have said will be likeso much thin 
air.”’ 

| “Ah !” again. 


| shacgps you call him. 
| you American says. 


| “Let's forget all this,” he said, softly; | 


| and, as he spoke, he held out his band to 
, her with a frank, manly look of pity in his 
| face, in strong contrast to the bitter, vin- 
_ dictive aspect that the night half hid from 
him. As be held out his band she raised 
hers, and a sob escaped her breast. 
For one moment her rigat hand, spark- 
ling with jewels, was raised as if to take his. 
Thon she becaine rigid as steel, and she 
struck his hand violent!y with hersclenched 
and the marks of the rings were indented 
in bis palm. 


“Then you won’t ? 


be friends he said 


} it xnowW whi 
who offers you her love. 
“Yes, come, come; let us part iriends. 


“Friends with you? You hive to learo 


4 


ms 


Friends ' 


“Whatman? What swindler ?”’ 

“That Pa>nell nan, with bis wife.”’ 

Range caught the Frenchman fiercely by 
the arin. 

What !” he cried. 

“You hurt my arm inoch., You are angry 
Monsieur. 
trapped, Thees inan is carte swindlaire— 
He !ives his wits, as 


kaire and sheat.”’ 

“Impossible! cried Range, and 
Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, 
“Faith of aman, no, Monsieur. 
win you mone7. 

wiz his wifes, and——”’ 

“Here! stop a moment,” cried Range, 
who was half stunned by the light that 
struck in upon bis brain. 

“At pleasure,” said the Frenchinan. “I 
ain at Sir’s service. Siri# a gentleman. I 
ain ageutieman. I like ze play—to win— 
to lose. All gentlemen should make their 
best to disclose the carte sharp swindlaire, 
th a wife who i# jolie 


goes aboul w 


i 
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“I beg your pardon,’ said Range, eager! y 


your thumb.” 

* Ah, you’re very clever,"’ growled Pan- 
nell. 

“Cant belp it,” said the other voice. 
“ "Tis my nature to."’ 

“I did my best. I got about five hun- 
dred out of him.” 

There was a thamp on the table here,and 


| Range ground his teeth with rage. 


“I'm ground sharp, 1 am," he muttered 
to himeelf. ‘It wasti:ne I traveled if I jet 
the first sharper I meet trick ne.’’ 

“That's you all over, Jack Pannell,’’ aaid 
the voice Range did not know. “You be 
gin at once to try and get hold of a tew hun- 


| dred doliars,and let the great substance slip 


your fingers. 
little brain.” 
“Don't yo * go too foar,” growled Pannell 


Contound you! Big body: 


ominously. 


Bat I tell you that youarea 


He plays wiz ze po- 


“No, no, Shell, ro quarrelling,”’ said an- 
other voice fresh to Kange. “No words, 
please; no words. Jack Pannell was right; 
he has got something. I! it bain’t been for 


| this,all tme inonmey we've spent so far would 


the | 


He has | 
He go from place to place 


bave been thrown away.” 

“Pisb I" criedthe «ther. “Do have some 
b.eadth, Nathan. Well, Sarah, so you've 
made 2 coug: manque this time ?"’ 

“Yea,” aaid the deep, luw voice that 
Range had often fancied so pleasant and 
sweet; and he thought, as he sat there bit- 
ing bis lips and asking hiiiself if be were in 
a dream, it ail seemed s© impossible after 
the scene of a short time back. 

“Shouldn't have thought it.” 

“Yea, I'we failed,”’ she said, hoarsely 
“and I tell you,I‘m'‘sick of all this wretched 
degredati ng. It! 


live mr 


P 
o—this lying and cheat! 
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“Here I'm to be always ing aad 
tat tn Ege 


an as this.” 
“He is a bit @ on idiot then, is he?” 
Range felt the biood tingling in bis cheeks 
and brew. 


to have put you out a good deal, 


Sarah.” 
“Pat me out? Look bere, Frank Shel- 
drake, I know what you think of me; but I 


E 


—— oe you need not bully my bus 


“Her busband,”’ thought penee. “Well, 
that’s proof h,” and he drew in bis 
breath with another hiss. 

“For I tell you this, if that mange had 
beeen anything like the nan I thought bim, 
you should not have fleeced tin.” 

“Eb! What do you inean?" 

“I'd have pat bim on his guard.’’ 

“Delicious enigina, woman! Why, Jack 
Pannell; don’t you feel jealcus? The 
millionaire has made an {inpression.”’ 

One mowent Arthur Range felt ready to 
leap up and dash into the next arbor; the 
next moment some word spoken chained 
hfim to his seat, and he stayed. 

“No,"said Pannell, py “Sarab and 
I understand each other a bit.”’ 

“Ah, well, you're not going to warn bim 
now, are - 

“Pshaw! No. Do your worst. I'll help 
you gji I can.”’ 

‘s better,’’said the same bland voice. 
**Richard—I mean Sarab—is herself again ! 
Now, look bere, wasn’t I right?” 

“{ must Usten,’’ thought wre for the 

that be was the object of this plot 
drove out all others. 

“Right bow ?’’ said the thin eager voice, 
that was also strange to the listener. 

“Why, about bringing part of the brigade 
to bear instead of the whole.”’ 

“Right ? no,” growled Pannell. ‘Shell, 

*re the most conceited fool 1 ever met. 
ere, if you had come on at once when we 
had him in tow, we might have got a god 
round sutc out of him in place of a few hun- 
dreds. The chance is gone now, and the 
game is up.” 

“Yeu,” said the thin en volee, “I knew 
it. I felt that we were wasting good capital. 
You're right, Pannell. He wouldn't take 
my advice. b Ae so headstrong over bis 
own plans. game is up.” 

“ie it?” sald the bland voice. 

“Yea,” anid the woman's voice, softly. 
“He starts for England to-inorrow.” 

“Does he ?"’ muttered Bangs: and then 

or 


he listened more intently Sheldrake 
uttered a quiet— 

“Ahr” 

“And the sooner we get back the bet- 
ter.”” 


“Think so, Nathan? Ah, well, we'll see. 
I'm a fool, am I, and headstrong, eh ?"’ 

“Yea, horribly headstrung. No end of 
money has been spent.’’ 

“Don't talk so loud, Nathan Mewbern. 
No one is likely to hear us, or to under- 
and us if he did, but we may as well keep 
our in hand. Hah! yes, this has 
been a failure, but it was only a skirmish. 
i've made the plans of my campaign, and 
this was only feeling the enemy.” 

Range longed to creep nearer, but he 
dared not move, and he sat there in the 
darkness as the scent of a good cigar floated 
to where he listened. 

“Now he's going to play the general,’’said 
Pannell! with a sneer. 

“Yes, big, handsome, broad Jack Panue!l! 

¥ the general. My dear boy, I'm enjeoy- 

a good cigar. 1 have dined well, and I 
am now in a tranquil and amiable frame of 
mind, and ready to bear your biunderings 
philosophically. My dear boy, the proper 
stady of nankind isiman. ‘ou will tnd 
it in the writings of the most irreligious of 


> eee fool about, Frank,” growled Pan- 
neil. 

“Yes, don’t fool about, Shell,”’ said the 
other. “What shall we donext? Why not 
start back to-inorrow, aud be content with 
what Jack Pannell has got? Every boar 
we stay here is so much heavy loss.” 

— let’s get back. There's a French 
scoundrel I won a few pounds from at 
Paris come in to-night, and he'll be talk- 
ak about me because I wouldn't stop and 


“Proofs accumulate,” thought Range. I'll 
hear what they mean to do.” 

“A fellow,’ continued Sheldrake, in a 
tow voice, and in a deliberately tantalizing 
manner, ‘sees someoue tail in booking a 
fish after the first cast, and calls his brother 
mran fool. ‘Pack up your tackle,” be saith, 


‘and let's go home. We shall never cateh | 
, 


that fish.’ 

“And we never shall now. He has 
eeen the tackle and bait, and will be on his 
guard.”’ 

“Perhaps so," said Sheldrake, calmly: 
“mat, speaking as a fool, I aay wait awhile. 
We would not take our pretiv butterfl, 
and while it was beinz sved ofins 

7m said et 
Koor t of wight be v4 shes 
you see the fool's pia was rig 
hae geen the tackie, th« gw fisher a? 2 


the bait, but the men behind the bushes 
has not been seen, and they have their tur 
to try.” 

“Yes, but how?” said Mewburn, in alo« 
whisper full of eagerness. 

“You're always bragging aboct piama,’ 
waid Panueill. “What are you going to 40? 
Are you really going to try again ? 








: 


ou called me a 
a ina ap fierce v 
startied the listener, it was so changed; 
ou don't think mea fool. Do you 
suppose I've come all this way for nb 
with never a b t star to lure one on? 
No, my lads; I'm going to lay traps; I’m 


in 
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going to nets; I'm going to the 
unseen for that little golden fly. The 
threats l cling reund hii till be’s hel p- 


less, and be shal! aay, ‘There you are, suck 
my blood; suck all you want, but leave ime 
jas enough to live.’ "’ 

“Hah!came in a low hiss froin Mewburn 


tor that fly if it's broken and torn five 
thousand *iumes, and if ittakes me twenty 
years.” 

“Hamph '" grunted Pannell. 

“Han!” hissed Mewburn, as the soft rub- 
bing of bis barsh-«skinned hands continued, 
and with it a crackling noise as of one rin 
touching aauther, “And it,” he whis — 
as be seemed to have caught the eager infec- 
tien, “you can't doit by tair means, you 
will tres 

“Foul !" grunted Panneli, 
paniou bad stopped. 

“No,” said Sheidrake after a pause. “I’m 
net that kind ufa fool. That's the work of 
a clumsy, ignorant brute who sheds blood, 
gets han for uis pains, and serve bim 
rigist. 

“He is put out of the world. Now, Mas- 
ter Nathan Mewburn, I pride myself on be- 
ing agentieman. Any clumsy brute can 
kueock a mandown with a life preserver, 
Striking so hard that he never comes to. 
Any seit-satisfied idiot can poison and be 
found out. I tell you I aim pot that kind of 
fool.”” 

“Look bere, Shell, I was buffed just now. 
I beg your pardon.” 

“Granted, iny good big Jack. I'm not 
puteut. I want you, and I want Nathan 
here, and I shall make this coup a big one 
for all. You were hufled at your bit of a 
tauiure. 

“After all,perhaps fate meant it as a start. 
Your tive hundred will go into the bank to 
the rest, and it won't be bad to catch our fly 
with his own honey.” 

“Then you mean to follow him to Eng- 
land 7° said the deep, rich voice that had 
spoken that night of love. 

“If he goes there next I shall, my dear 
madam. And, by-the-way, did you speak 
in tomes like that to Crossus ?"’ 

“Why?” she retorted, hashly. 

“Because if you dic,I wonder you should 
have failed.” 

“Keep vorer compliments to yourself, un- 
lees you want Jack here to be told to knock 
you down, He can." 

“Yes, oran ox,” said 
cootlr. 

“|-say, ther you are going to follow him 
to Englard ?" 

“And I say ves." 

“And you are in earnest ? 
carry out your schemes 7” 

“Do I mean to carry out 
Ha, ha, ha!’ ° 

Range teit a curious shudder run through 
hin as he beard tha mans low, mocking 
laugh. 

“Then lose no time,” said the woman, in 
| a low, passionately vindictive voice. 

} “Right, right.” said Mewburn, rubbing 
| his hands, “She's right; it will save capi- 
tal.” 

“He wil! go to-morrow, I feel sure,”’ con- 
ftinued the woman. ‘“Foilow him at onee. 
| Pt help you: Jack shall help you in any 

way, and——" 
|) “Gently, gently,’ said Sheldrake,quietly. 
| “I am going to advice vou to keep out of 
sigh:— the present,”’’ he added, meaning- 
ly. “Yourtime will come; and you tear,” 
he said, seftiy, “‘vou tnean——?” 

“To follow him till I bring him down be- 
fore me on his knees,"’ she said, in a voce 
thet was half choked with rage. “He shall 
beg—and——”’ 

“Hush!” whispered Sielidrake, ‘there 
aomeone in that next place.” 

In bis excitement, Arthur Bange Shad 
drawn a loud hissing breath, and he 
Started at those words to his feet, for be 
beard at the sane moment a peculiar click! 
click ! 





for his com- 


Sheldrake, 


You mean to 


my schemes? 


hi 











CHAPTER VL 
FRIENDS AND POES. 


70, no; don’t fire !”’ 
Some heroes of adventure would 
~ 


doubtless have dashed through the 
frail treilis work and alighted in the midst 
t the plotters, declaring himself the object 


pursuit, and seattering tbe ev 
a GIS bravery backed 
thur 1 
Moreover, be bad mor Lisal eS sex 
ning affrays in his own land whose 


sults were hasty funerals amongs the need ic 
shedding pines. 

More than once be bad noticed what a 
very amall bole made bya little ¢ nical 
bullet was safficient to let out the whole of 

| @ man's life, 


very | 


round, 
an!” hesaid to bim- 
as he neared the iiluminated 
“I onght to have faced 
swindiers—and perhaps have 


up to the terrace, 
and lit a cigar, at 
the same time bidding a waiter bring biin 


sole 
“It was cowardly perhaps, to run like 
be ; “but what a gang! Well, 
forewarned is torearmed. What did that 
fellow say? He nad made bis plans—play 
spider—and me the fly—suck my blood— 
money of course.”’ 

He took a sip of the coffee that had heen 
brought, and as he did sv noticed through 
his half-closed eyes thata handsomeelderly 
wan of military courage Jed his companion 
a young and very attractive lady, & « seat 
close by. 


falis and snares tor the future,”’ Rauge said 
to himself. “Whe could have thought it? 
She seemed so real that ] began to think I 


“I'm guing to spread that spider's webs was cold and stony, and that, even if I did 


not care for the woiman, my tiie had come, 
and that it wasaduty I owed to her to 
marry ber,and learn to love ber afterwards. 
The Jezebel!” i 

The usilitary-looking gentleman, whose 
hair and moustache were of silvery white, 
though his tace bore few of the marks of 
age, seemed to be treating his companion 
with a marked chivalry of manner: and, as 
Range sat communing with himself, he 
noted the various littie attentions paid to 
the iady, and the tender, almost paternal, 
| bigh-bred courtesy displayed. 

“What had 1 betier do—pack up and go 
back at once?—like a cur with his tail be- 
tween his legs, because I ain frightened ! 
W hat ap idiot !—hati! that’s what they said 
I waa. 

“Sea that I show them I am not. It 
would be too absurd; run off because a pack 
of sharpers want to swindle me! No, I’m 
net going to run away. That’s what they 
will do, fcr I'll be bound to say I never set 
eyes on that pair again. I wonder whet the 
other two were like?”’ 

Almost as he said this a couple of specta- 
cied Germans seated theinselves on the fur- 
ther side of the elderly officer and the lady, 
ordered bocks of Strasbcurg beer,and began 
to fill large meerschauin pipes, and then sat 
smnoking in silence. 

“Do you teel at ‘all cold, my dear?” said 
the elderiy officer, and he made a,move- 
ment towards the light searf that was bang- 
ing on the back of bis chair. 

“Not in the leas,”’ was the reply. “Why, 
Harry, dear, you want to spoil me.” 

The current of Arthur Range’s thoughts 
was turned, and be involuntarily ra his 
eyebrows as he mentally repeated the lady's 
words—“Why, Harry, dear, you want to 

il me”’—and louked at them curiously. 

“Not father and daughter. A case of 

honeymoon. May and Deceimber—-vell,no, 
say sunny October. Fine,gentlemanly fel- 
low. Lady—well, if I vot had a sickener of 
the species I should say avery handsome 
month of May; but—yes, she isa very beau- 
| titul Englishwoman.” 
In fact there was so much to attract in the 
| lady's sweet, alinost girlish, face that when- 
ever be had an opportunity of doing so withb- 
out being rude Range glanced at her oval 
face, abundant dar’:-brown bair, and large, 
| heavily-shaded eyes, 

Atevery look he seemed to find fresh 
attractions; now it was her well-cut, very 
slightly aquiline nose. 

» The next time it was her pleasantly 
| curved mouth. 








Directly after the glimpse obtained of, 


white teeth as the lady's face lit up witha 
| very engaging sinile. 

“Yes; she’s very handsome,” 
| Range. “So was Miss Sarah Pannell. But, 
|hang it! I’m insulting a beautiful English 
| lady by making comparisons. All women 
| can’t be bad, and this one looks Ww be inno- 
| cence itself. She is, I1’d swear !”’ 

Rather a bold declaration tor inexperi- 
| ence to inake, but he made it, and sat back 


thought 


y: 
“] shall think all handsome women pit- { 


————— 





noting the actions of his neighbors without | 


| appearing to be heeding them; while,on the 
} other side, the two German gentlemen 
smoked stolidly on, and sipped their beer, 
og apparently on vacancy, for their 
staring oo gave them an ex- 
tremely stolid look. 

“How vy these nee are,"’ said the 
lady, enly; ‘the lights glancing ainong 
the trees, the distant strains of the iasic, 
and the soft, summery feeling there is out 


Re On en em 


of vess in his voice. 

“Harry!” 

It was only one word, and it was accom- 
| panied by a glance round to see that the 
action was not observed asa little, carefully 





gloved hand was laid on the old officer’s 
ari. 

“But it will seem dull for you,” said he, 
tenderly. 

“Dall! And with all mv new life to at- 
tend t How can ever think such 

” 

“Ita e all so fresh and new and brigh 
and,” she whispered, “I have been so 


bape? 3 

nge did not catch these words, but he 
saw a look pass between the pair, and felt 
scmehow half annoved. 


“] wish they’d go,"’ he muttered. “Ah, 





| bere. 1t is very beautiful.” 
| *So beautiful that you will ret going | 
| back to poor old Yorksbire and humdrum 


life in ?’said the old officer, with a tinge | 





o—_—« _—-~o—— + 
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welllt came bere. I did pot go and sit 
down 7 teemn.”’ ” anid 








by 
“T've enjoyed it immensety, - 
the lady, Wraduag ber shapely bead; “but I 
don’t want w stay any longer, One doesn't 
want to live on bon-bons.” 
“Then we may go back beme soon 
ee oar like, dear. 

a 


not. 

“This is getting sickly,” muttered Range. 
“T must go.” 

**Besides,” continued the lady, “look at 
the company we shall bave. George Car- 
leigh bome frou: the wars. How ridicu- 
laus it will be! I wonder what he wiil 
sa 9 

CCW hat, George? Delighted to get home 
again, of course. Hal! he must have some 
good shooting this year. I wonder how 
Burton bas got on, and what visitors be bas 
had from Sheffield and Rotherham.” 

“What, poachers, dear? Oh, 1 hope there 
will be no trouble with bim.” 

“None at all,«ny dear, if the Sheffield lads 
leave me alone,and don’t be taking a fancy 
to my birds.” 

“Never mind them. Then there’s Judy.” 

Range was getting up to go, yawning 
slightly, but that last word made him drop 
back into bis chair. 

“I wonder what Judith is like now. I 
bope that horrid Eastern sun has not spoiled 
her lovely complexion.”” 

tange took out his cigar-case, and bis fin- 
gers trembled as he selected a fresh roll of 
leaf, staring very bard now at the two Ger- 
inans, whe looked straight before them and 
did not speak. 

“I don’t suppose she will be altered a bit, 
nor Rubert either. We shall just be in 
time to get settled before they come.” 

*Judith—Robert!""said Range to himself. 
“Miss Judith Nesbitt—Sir Rabert Fanshaw. 
Ob, it is impossible!” and he juimped up 
hastily and went to the botel. 

As be did su, the two s led Germans 
deliberately emptied their bocks, and rose 
and followed hii. 

Range went straight to the Herr Land- 
— office and asked to look at the visitors’ 
book. 

It was handed t hin: with a bow, and on 
opening it there was the arrival on the pre- 
vious night, from: Baden-Baden, of General 
Sir Harry and Lady Fanshaw. 

“It must be a brother,”’ thought Range; 
and he walked guickly back, passing be- 
tween the two German genileinan, who 
slowly turned, followed him, and began to 
—— deliberately near the table as 

went straight to where the elderly 
gentieman and lady were sitting. 

“I beg your —, he said, hastily, 
“but Sir Harry Fanshaw, I believe.’’ 

The old officer bowed rather stiffly. 

“I hope you'll excuse ine. I could not 
help hearing you speak sometimes. 1 heard 
names —I—]|——_”” 

Range was very hot and contused. He 
needed a little European polish. 

“Pray continue,” said Sir Harry. 

“My name is Range—Arthur Lincoin 
Range.” 

The general bowed. 

“One of the richest man in the States,and 
never even beard of, "thought Range, likea 
flash. 

“Frow: America—Colorado.”’ 

Sir Harry bowed again, coldly. Tine ladv 
looked icy; she had read of intrusive A meri- 
cans. 

Here was evidently one. 


“I'm taking a run through Europe,” 
said Range, burriediy, and feeling terribly 
in want of the calm ease he saw aimongst 
gentiemen. 

Str Harry bowed again, and a slight 
frown began to appear on his clear fure- 
head. 

While the two Germans had stopped, and 
one of them was very deliberately liguting 
a match to bold to his companion’s pipe as 
be uttered the one word— 

“Fo td 

“I took arun all around the world last 
year.” 

“I beg your pardon. You'll excuse me. 
Lady Fanshaw will feel the night air.” 

on Harry rose stuff. y 

“Exactly! Yes!" said Range, desperate 
ly. “I beg your pardon—rather onde on 
me; I was only going to say I stopped a 
mnonth at Malaypore. How distant these 
Reyes is he added to bimseelf. 

aypore?”’ cried Sir Harr 
ze heken 

oe o time wi i 
at od th Sir Robert 

“My brother?” 

PO, se and I met Miss Judith—Miss Noes- 
itt.”” 

Sir Harry's wanner was entirely changed. 


| This was the best of introductions. 


} extreinely nalural asi 


“My dear sir,”’ he cried, warinly, as he 
shook hands, “I am very glad to meet you. 
Let me introduce vou to my wife. Alice iv 
dear, of course this is the gentleman «1 
whom Robert spoke. Mr. } nge, I bey 
your pardon, I don't care to make many ne. 
guainiances when traveling—an insular 
babit—but 1 ain giad to know you.” 

Lady Fanshaw did not feel the cold air 


for some time longer, menher did the two 
4 yy Lier “i iad Seated thei: 
vA 
Was carri rg am bb , aha 
ing wh [ > tiarry Mi Colne Lue 
Gunc’ UShen lial biceir new acyuaiilzice was 
rather Atmerican—naturaliy —biii a niee 
frank maniy fellow. i 
A lice— Lady Fanshaw —had 
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pease to Seneate bean uni giving 

her the entire devotion of his making 
‘I’ be bound to say, deur, that there's | her retarning love for every 

something between Judy and him.” act of selfanwritice, dreaming of thie fetare 
nay no! Nonsense, my dear! We pee Sb A care for her, 

ren Sadith for Gerge Carleigh. That's os @ regarded him as oaly « brother 

good as settled. kept boart ward 
“Ab, weill!’’said Lady Fanshaw, merrily, | Glover came io claim it. 

“Ween teaen, bo. had mate wwe way | Mamsadpenniile Bisuy ter ee a 

ie two ; 

agreeable acquai Y | eotll acmeener exgunae tb wen the heart for 

most warin in wo go down to Heim | whose love would have given bis 

8 ee ° life, and in the ng came to carry bis fair 

was more, he was to | bride to bis city 

two more days «at Salsb , and then | Letiers came frequently trom the city 

travel with Sir Harsy and h y- home where the raven-haired cou girl 
Lastly, he had n all about his bit | presided,and always gave the loving 

pet ow over the matter, or if be re- | %t home complete ansurance of her happi- 

Dea, 


did encounter them — there were the 
All the same, as scon as Sir , bis 
pone reg ot mn oh Bingen ge 
con 
bocks were em od, and the Swe Geran 
wal ptt Baye Aethens e nme 
where they sat talking torsome hours 
with Jobn Pannell and his wife. 
It is worthy of remark that were 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
No Answer. 


SPENCER. 








BY 


AM George !”” 
Harry Pierce turned his face away for 
a moment froin the sweet, beautifal one 
ng into it. 
It was not in the least degrading to his 

manhood that the Iv.rge tears gathered for 
an instant in his ayes, as the gentie voice 
spoke the words that told hiin strongest 

of his life = — eataeneg 
room was silent after Maggie spoke, 
heart wrestled dumbly with 





anda 
its great agony; atender one sought for 
words of pam AS and relief. 

Whea spoke again,her own pretty 


eyes were mois, and atremor was in her 
low sweet voice : 

“Believe me, Harry, I never dreamed of 
this. Four so many years, ever since I was 
a little girl, you have been so like a brother 
that I have given you a sister’s love, and 
did not think you wished for any other. 
me she continued, piteously, ‘tell me 
you do not think I have trified with you, or 
wi y wounded the noblest, truest, and 
best heart in the world.” 

“Darling,” said Harry,boarsely, “I know 
you have not. It was my own blindness,my 
own love that deceived'ine. Tell me, 

is there no hope for mein the fa- 

ture, when you nay cease to love me as 2 

brotber, but love ine dearly and affection- 
ately as I lovs you ?”’ 

answer caine slowly and very ten- 


derly : 3 
“of am the promised wife of ““dward 
Glover.”’ 


s00n after 


isis injuries were 


= or money 
we had the 
the country, and ali remedies have been 





The room reeled before Harry’s eyes; 


then, by a great effort,he straightened him- | ht ne ene Te 


self, and controlled bis voice to speak : 

“He is worthy, Mag,ie,even of your love. 
Me Heaven ag you every happiness f”” 

as he spoke, be softly touched raven 

hair of Maggie’s bent head with bis lips,and 
left ber. 

She went to her room crying softly. It 
was a sore pain to herto know that 
loved her so deeply. 

There was no thought of girlish triamph 
over a new conquest, for had not 
‘one spark of coquetry in her simple na 





tare. 

No pain of her bappy, innocent life had | 
been so great as this syimpathy and regret 
for Harry. | 

She was but a mere child when ber uncie | 
had taken Harry ivio his nousehold to study | 
medicine with him, to becotne, in course of | 
time, as dear to bim as a son. 


He was not entirely 4 teens | on bis) 
n 


—— having a sinall income inherited | 
his father. ; 


To Maggie her uncle’s house had been a 
second home since she was a child. 


Situated about two miles from her father’s | 
the distance had been considered | 
in her cnitchood forteo walks in 
, 20 thata visit to her uncle’s was 
of two or three days’ duraiion. She 


residence, 
too 

the 
usaally 
was the star of the whole 
her uncle to the housekeeper 
down 

a little angel. 


from 


s arrival gave the damsel a new ad- | 


wirer in the stro roogh lad, whose - 
ing volte woke the echoes of the quiet oft 


house, as her silvery laugh and low, sweet | 


tone had never done. 
It was pleasant to see how the you 


na- 
tures controlled each other in thelr Eank, ' 


pleasant intercourse. 

It was Harry who conquered Maggie's 
timidity, and made her a fearless bhorsewo- 
man, who wakened her froin dreamy rever- 
jes to realities of life, turned her tender 
sympathies to practical charities and led her 

ip to higher and nobler aims f 
Ber shrinking gentie 
sought alone 

[It was Maggie who taught 
his rough, rather uncouth nianners, anc 
persuaded him that courtesy was no want of 
manliness,and gentleness implied no weak- 
ness, 


thas 


en Ww 


Harr soften 





e even | 
to the office-boy, who considered ber | 


But while Harry was sllowing his whule | 


Lie 
Hi 
ti 
BE 


ol = 
mourn 

ewe missed ‘jour 

” Dr. Kast said. “She would 

home expecting your re 


my last letter unopened on ber 
was so sudden at the last, uncle. 
so well when I wrote before, 
think the idea of her return 


BLES eh 
in Hl 


i 


at home, I came at once 
stay till fathar and inother 


i 
oa know, dear child, how glad I am to 
e. there is some- 
we did not write of, think- 


oo you. Harry bas 


He is here, is he not ?”” 
“Always. I will tell you all. You heard 
your arrival in Italy, did you not 
of the dreadful accident at the new build- 
po bow outin the village ! Many were kill- 
and wounded by the premature fall of a 


uantity of bricks and mortar. Every- 
me z 


to the spot to aid the sufferers 

all danger was over. 
o went down to the building,super- 
the remnoval of tha unfortunate 


wounded, and | received thein in the long | 
stone-cutter’s shed above, and dressed their | 


woun-ts. 
“All was reinovel but the dead, and 
Harry was atill in the building when a sec 


ond fall came that horrified us aii.” 


“On, uncie! Harr 
“He was taken uP 


?’’ 

nsensible. Apperentl 

git but as he Jecuvensh 
we founda blow upon his 

head which, with the nervous shock, bad 


totally destroyed his eyesight.” 
“Noa 


incurably ?”’ . 
“Yea,dear. Every effurt skill could 7 
re bas been made. 6 
vice of the first surgeons in 


faithfully tried. All has been in ve'n. He ms 
y blind.”’ 
s tears were falling so fast she 


*“*He bears his trial with tortitude, but it 
,except under 
he is coming.”’ 

“Don’t say I ain here. I cannot speak to 
him yet,” whispered Maggie, rising softly, 


= mot speak; and ber uncle contin- 


and taking a seat in a further corner of the 


room whereshe watched Harry’s entrance 
with painful earnestness. 

He came in very slowly, his arms out- 
stretched, and his step uncertain. 

longed to offer her support, but 

could not control her voice to s i. 

“Are you here, Dr. East ?"’ Harry asked; 
and the deep,sweet voice struck upon Mag- 


gic’s ear.” 
“T am bere, in my old place.’ 
“Lat me find my chair. Ali! here it is ;”’ 


and he sank down wearily in the chair. 
“I have glad bat still sad news for yuu,” 
Dr. East. 


“Sed and glad ! News from abroad?”’ 

“Yes. The sad news of Edward Glover. 
He oe in aay Saat = mg ll ‘ 

“A Maggie coming hoimne,that is your 
giad news? ° 

“Yes. Poor e 1”" 

There was a deep silence. 

Then Harry spoke in a meditating tone, 
as if following aloud a train of thought : 

“Better to be widowed than to have been 
berdeued as she would have been, bad my 
life been blessed as i once iioped. Mey 
Heaven biess and coinfort her in her sor- 
row 


ad 
“You loved her very truly, Harry ?”’ 
“I Jove her while | remains. I can 
never cease to love Maggi . When is she 
coming home, Doctor ? 


“But her parents are 


away.” 
“She is tere, Harry.’’ 


| Jt was pitiful to see how the sad face of | 

the afflicted man lighted up as he bent for- 
ward exge “ly, bis hans otstretched,and his 
| features workin 


with é:motion. 

“Here, here, Maggie !”’ 

He had forgotten his blindness, her wid- 
owhood, everything, but the fact that Mag- 
gie was near to biin. 





dwelt on each 


such d 





There was mach to teil both parties, 
and each wah le ctheefor the 
had fallen upon them dur- 


Moe aCe sag hat ene 


as if abe 


the possession of am- 
husband's legacy added 
character, 

away the loving hearts 
around her found that Maggie May was their 


» more dignitied, her mind 
vel, her character enno- 
and discipline, but with 
ap unchanged, sweet, wo- 
manly disposition untouched. 
tarry a new and perbaps happier lite 


Maggie again was his sweet, tender, lov- 
t was Maggie who drove him out In the 
carriago. ; 
metyend oy ¢ who read to hin, sang for 
hears fly with merry de- 
coe ab mnaened in H 
adrawer in Harry's 
desk, searching for sume paper be wished 
ber to see, when she said, suddenly : 

““W hat are all these loose papers, Harry f 
There sre an ——e of pages.” 

He replied, very ly: “That ie the 
wreck of my ambition, Maggie." 

“Tell me about it.’’ 

“You cannot realize the temptation there 
is for a student aaee ye ge Sage his 
energy to soine 8 ran pro- 
feasion, and study ali that bears upon it. !t 
was my fancy that I could give my fellow 
students some vaiuabl_ iniormation —_ 
diseases of the brain,and I had written 
what you see when tiny labors were stopped 
and I became the useless log i aim now.” 

“Harry, you really must not feel so. Are 
you not my poor uncie’s greatest help and 
comfort ?’ 

“It is hie kindness,not iny value, Maggie, 


dear, that makes biin think so.”’ 


“But the book, Harry ; have you forgot- 


| ten it?” 


“Forgotten? Never! It is clearer and 
more distint in ny darkened life than ever 
before. 

“My mind, in my solitary hours, has 
of the various treat- 


ment of the diseaves, till I find my blind- 


ness a misfortune ter others as great as for 
myself.” 


“But, Harry, why should you cease to 
work? Cannot you dictate to ine ?”’ 

“ is it right to tie you down to 
rudgery ?”’ 

“Jt will not be drudgery. Let me arrange 
these papers now, and read them to you, 
and you can continue the work to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“I know it is selfish, but the temptation 


is too — Maggie, youare iny guardian 


work rapidly, and Dr. 
East watched, with loving gladness, the 
change in Harry. 

Maggie wrote for him, and read the ex- 
tracts be dictated, entering with her 
whole heart into the work. 

A year away from the day the 
work was coinmenced before it was ready 
for the press, and they were rewarded at 
last by a package containing the handsome- 
ly bound volume. 

M wasin the library alone when 
Dr. entered with the book. 

“Look at it, Maggie darling, while I find 
Harry.” 

“I am here,doctor,” said Harry, entering. 
“Let me feel it. Maggie, dear, pleasa 
me the title page.” 

Slowly she read the page, even to the 
tigures that announced the date of publica- 
tion. 

**1866,’’ she said, as if “It is 
Leap Year.” Harry loo 4 An 

Despite his blindness he h never lost 
the habit of turning bis face towards any 
object of interest. 

Now his tace was pale, eager, and yet 
radiant. 

“Leap Year,’’ Maggie continued, “when 
ladies nay offer their hands t gentlemen. 
Harry, will you take mine f”’ 

6s ie, do not mock ine. 
rons utiful, and wealthy. 

?”’ 


“What you are toothérs,”” said Maggie, 
“let the universal love and respect you 


ndering. 


You are 
What am 


wieet testify. What youareio me I an 
never tell you. ou love me, Harry 
dear 7” 


“With my whole heart !’’ 

“Let your love, then, read mine.’ 

“Ob ! Maggie—Magyie, can it be true? 
You iove me, biind, helpless, useless 

“Hush ! Harry.” 

“You are iny eyes, my fingers, my io- 


| spiration *”’ 


“Then you will have me?” said Maggie, 
merrily. I have no answer yet.” 
Dr. East stole sottly away, blessing them 


For they were inarried, and the honey- 


“I cannot see you, Maggie, darling,” Le | moon bas not yet waned. 
said, with emotion. “Speak to me.” wal aes 

She came softly . er tears ArT a recent wedding breakfast in a 
(nat. Recke sumhamennt tin 

, Maggie 
word to comfort your sorrow 

“And your affliction, Harry e cause to be a t pols 

ig ¥ pea, Del 


“ig a mew sorrow to me.”’ 


They talked togother for a corsiderable | the coremouy, when he bad 
| glass of claret. 


time. 





ous groomeman hadi g 


asked 


| shamrock. 





fos 8 tie, Dut 
| ioves, 


Bric-a-Brac 
om 
ANAGRAMS, —A nagraus 
tag the letsers of owe word and making an- 
. Here area few examples. They are 
excellent, because the Trains form ai 
anewer, as it were, to the original word: 
Astronomer, moonstarers: telegraphs,grent 
— — great sin;eneyclopedia, 
nics ovld pve; Iawyers, siy w Digan - 
thrope, spare hiin nog; old land, golden 
land; punishment, nine thumps peniten- 
tlary, nay, } repent. 


Por’ any PLargeR.—In the maable me- 
morial ta Shakspeare in the Poet's Corner 
in Weatininster Abbey, the bard as is well 
known? has one arm thruwn carelessly over 
a plieof bound volumes of bis works. When 
David Garrick, the great Shak 1 actor 
died, he wae interred und the flour 


ward it was discovered that the forefinger 


of 8)  ] ted directly to 
Gert nanan 5 A” accidental, 


yet nothing could be more appropriate. 

A Fatruruc Setrrer.—A Virginia sports- 
iInad set out the other scoompanied by 
a tine Engtiot setter. in sight of a 
flock of turkeys, and desiring to foliow 
thein without the dog, he told setter > 
liedown. The obeyed and he went 
after the fowls. chase took hitn across 
a river and several miles up the stream and 
after a while he retarned to a place on the 





| river, — the locaiity where he lett the 


dog. ied to the animal, but 
no response concluded the had gone 
hoine and retarned bi:mself. © dog was 
not there, however,and ra he did not appear 
in the morning search was made, and he 
was found tying down just where he had 
been told to stop more than twenty-four 
hours before. 

Decxine Cuurncuxys.—The decking of 
ebhurches, houses and shops with evergreens 
——- from a period anterior to the Chris- 

ere. During the Saturnalia the Romans 
used to ornament their teinples and dwel!- 
ings with green bougha. When Christianity 
becaine the religion of the empire, in the 
fourth century, the custom was preserved, 
and was justi by the priests troin the ac- 
oount of the strewing of palm branches in 
the way during Christ's triuinpbail journe 
to Jerusalem, and also irom the Jew 
feast of Tabernacies, The Druids in Eng- 
land used to trim their houses with inistie- 


ting 


toe and other green branches to 
the wood Wherever Curietenity 
went it found some such custom, and hence 


it was not strange that decorating with ever- 
greens at Christinas is aj most universal. 

W uence Tugy Gaew,—The custoin of 
Christinas gifts gy out ofavery old re- 
ligous rite, W it was the rule to have 
shrines in almost every bouse and at given 
points along the highways it was customary 
on Christmas morning to lay upon the 
shrines suins of money for the poor, bou- 
quets and written benedictions. Travelers 
— the latter, and the poor were ful 

rthe first. The uets and trifles were 
tenderly regarded by tw whom they 
were given, after having served as yotive 
offerings to some saint. Then there was 
soinething so sacred about thein that they 
were not given carelessly and unmeapingly 
and they were prized accordingly. J ntl 
sic value was scarcely regarded at all, A 
faded rose, = leaf or trifling trinket was 
gaa just as bighly asagem, It was not 
he thing iteel!, but that which it suggesiod, 
was pr:zed. 

A CuRistenino CaKzE.—Here is a de- 
scription of the Prince of Wales’ Christen- 
ing Cake; Its case or outside, and all the 
ornaments, are wade entirely of sugar; sev- 
eral of the latter are sivered over. It is or- 
namented round the bottoin with a neatly 
executed border of the rose, thistle, and 
On the sides of the cake are 
placed alternately medallion portraits in si!- 
ver of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with 
the arms of England over them, and the 
Price of Wales’ feathers, with the arms ot 
Wales over thein; the whole surinounted by 
a neat scroll in dead sugar work. Above 
are three tiers, each environed by smaller 
scroil work, surmounted by §silvered 
Prince’s feathers: and on the suminit are 

estalg supporting sugar tigures of Ceres, 
‘ortune, Pienty, Britannia bolding the in- 
fant Prince, Clio, the goddess of history, 
and St. David, the tutelar saint of Wales. 
In the centre of the group is a representa 
tion of the Royal fout; and several smal! 
vases, with flowers, surround the figures. 

Eans.—Large, fleecy ears (especially 
those which have the ‘oben of the ears red) 
show cvarseness of nature and sensuality. 
If tee ears stand forward so as to show their 
6ntires form when the face is seen from the 
front, it denotes ra ty and cruelty, Ears 
close to the bead w refinement and sus- 
ceptibility. Long-shaped but small ears in- 
dicate nement; a very sinall ear, close to 
the nead, shows delicacy of perception, re- 
finement, but also timidity. The ears should 
be so placed as notto be higher than tbe 
re or lower than the tip of the nose; 
if set in too sloping a direction they show 
timidity; if too upright, animal instincts, 
courage amounting to crucity, especially if 


| they obtrade out from the head, A thin ear 
| shows delicacy and poetry of feeling,a thick 

in his heart as be did audibly when the | 
| weddiag-day came. 


ear the reverse. A wide space between the 
wing of thenme and the ear-lcle shows 


| coarseness of nature; too litlle space, mean- 


ness and coldnessof teinperament. Earsot 
deep red colorsbow animal instinct; per 
fectiy colorless ears show tiinidity and want 
{ warnth and temperainei An ear tot 
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“Here I'm to be alwoys pretending and 
being dangled about as a bait, and for such 
an idit as this.” 

“He is a bit of on idiot then, is be?"’ 

Range felt the blood tingling in bis cheeks 
and brow. 

Yes, a cold-hearted, miserable, despica- 
ble wretch. I tell I'in slek of it."’ 

“You live well, Sarah, and I noted, as I 
looked round to-day, that you were the 
best-dressed woman at ‘be ‘Bad.’ "’ 

“J tell you I'1m sick of it,” she cried, ina 
low, volce. “I'maick of the degra- 
dation. Jack shall break with youtoo, I'll 
have no more of it.” 

“Seems to have put you out a good deal, 
Sarah." 

“Pat me out? Look here, Frank Shel- 
drake, I know what you think of me; but J 
tell you this, you need not bully my hus. 
band——"’ 

“Her busband,’’ thought Range. ‘Well, 
that’s proof enough,” and he drew in his 
breath with another hiss. 

“For I tell you this, if that mane had 
been anything like the nan I thought bim, 
you should not have fleeced tii.” 

“Eb! What do you inean?" 

“I'd have put biim on bis guard.”’ 

“Delicious enigina, woman! Why, Jack 
Pannell; don't you feel jealous? The 
millionaire has made an linpression.”’ 

One moment Arthur Range felt ready to 
leap up and dash into the next arbor; the 
next moment some word spoken chained 
hfin to his seat, and be stayed. 

“No,"said Pannell, sulkily. 
I understand each other a bit.’ 

“Ah, well, you're not going to warn bim 
now, are you 7"’ 


“Sarah and 


“Pshaw! No. Do your worst. I'll help 
you gj! I can.”’ 
or 


pat's better,’’said the saine bland voice. 
**Richard—I mean Sarahb—is berself again ! 
Now, look bere, wasn’t I right?” 

“f must listen,”’ thought Range, for the 
thought that be was the object of this plot 
drove Out all others. 

“Right bow?’ said the thin eager voice, 
that was also strange to the !istener. 


“Why, about bringing part of the brigade 
to bear instead of the whole.”’ 

“Right ? no,”” growled Pannell. ‘Shell, 
on're the most conceited fool 1 ever met. 
fere, if you had come on at once when we 

had himin tow, wetnight have got a good 
round suic out of hitn in place of a few hun- 
dreds. The chance is gone now, and the 
gaine is up.”’ 

“Yes,” said the thin sharp volce, “I knew 
it. I felt that we were wasting good capital. 
You're right, Pannell. He wouldn't take 
my advice. He is so headstrong over his 
own plans, The gaimno is up.” 

“Ie it?’ said the bland voice. 

“Yeu,” said the woman's voice, softly. 
‘“*He starts for England to-morrow.” 

**Does he?"’ muttered Range; and then 


he listened more intently for Sheldrake 
uttered a quiet— 
“Ah!” 


“And the sooner we get back the bet- 
ter.”’ 

“Think so, Nathan? Ah, well, we'll see. 
I'm a fool, ain I, and headstrong, eh?”’ 

“Yes, horribly headstrong. No end of 
money has been spent.’’ 

“Don't talk so loud, Nathan Mewburn. 
No one is likely to bear us, or to under- 
stand us if he did, but we may as well keep 
our tongues in hand. Hab! yes, this has 
been a failure, but it was only a skirmish. 
i've made the plans of iny campaign, and 
this was only feeling the enemy.’ 

Ranye longed to creep nearer, but he 
dared not move, and he sat there in the 
darkness as the scent of a good cigar floated 
to where he listened. 

‘Now he’s going to play the general,’'said 
Pannell with a sneer. 

“Yes, big, handsome, broad Jack Pannell 

lay the general. My dear boy, I’m enjoy- 
Ing a good cigar. I have dined well, and I 
aus now in a tranquil and amiable frame of 
mind, and ready to bear your blunderings 
philosophically. My dear boy, the proper 
study of mankind isinan. ‘Sou will tind 
it in the writings of the most irreligious of 
Popes.” 

“Don't fool about, Frank,”’ growled Pan- 
nell. 

“Yes, don’t fool about, Shell,”’ said the 
other. “What shall we donext? Why not 
start back to-inerrow, and be content with 
what Jack Panne}! has got? Every hour 
we stay here is so much heavy loss,’’ 

“Ah, let’s get back. There's a I rench 
scoundrel ITwon a tew pounds from at 
Paris come in to-night, and he'll be talk- 
ing about ine because I wouldn't stop and 
ng .” 

“Proofs accumulate,” thought Range. I'll 
hear what they mean to do.”’ 

“A feilow,”’ continued Sheldrake, ina 
jow voice, and in a deliberately tantalizing 
manner, ‘sees someone fail in hooking a 
fish after the first cast, and calls his brother 
mran fool. ‘Pack up your tackle,’ he saith, 
‘and let’s go homme. We shall never catch 
that fish.’ ’’ 

“And we nevdr 
seen the tackle and 
guard.’’ 


shall now, He bas 
bait, and will be on his 


“Perhaps so,"’ said Sheldrake, calmly; 
“put, speaking asa fool, I suy wait awhile. 
We would not take r pretty butterfly 

5 { 4 is ’ } | | re ~ 
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has not been seen, and they have their tur 
wo try.”’ 


, ° 
“Yeas, but how?" said Mewburn, in alow 
whisper full of eagerness, 
“You're always bragging about plana, 
eaid Pannell. 


reaiiy 


going Ww try again ?”’ 
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said 


“Am I real! mgt try again?” 
Sheldrake, quietly. “Ha, hal’ 
“Curse you, why don’t you speak?" 


growled Pannell. 

“Don't waste words, Jack. One of your 
curses would never barm anyone.” 

“We're wasting time,” said Mewburn, 
+ Nate agg! A “and time bere ineans money. 

peak out, Shell; do pray speak out, if you 
really have any plan worth working.” 

“Plan worth working!" exclaimed Shet- 
drake, throwing hivumelf back in the rough 
garden seat; end a spark of light caine 
through the light trellis over Range’s head 
asthe man castthe endof his cigar away. 
“Plans! You called me a fool amongst 
you,” be continued, in a low, fierce voice 
that startled the listener, it was so changed; 
“but you don’t think mea fool. Do you 
suppose I've come all this way for nothing, 
and with never a bright starto lure one on? 
No, ny lads; I'm going to lay erage I’m 
going to spread nets; I'm going to be the 
unseen spider for that little goldeu fly. The 
threads shall celine, reund hit till he's help- 
less, and he shall say, “There you are, suck 
my blood; suck all you want, but leave ine 
just enough to live.’ ” 

“Hab!'came ina low biss from Mewburn 
and a soft sound, as of someone gently rub- 
bing his hands, 

“Tim going to spread that spider's web 
lor that fly if it's broken and torn five 
thousand “ines, and if it takes me twenty 
years, 

“Huioph !" granted Pannell. 

“Hail hissed Mewburn, as the soft rub 
bing of his barsh-skinnoed hands continued, 
and with ita crackling noise as of one rin 
touching agotber. “And it,” he whiepered 
ashe seemed to have caught the eager intec- 
tion, ‘you can’t do it by fair means, you 
will trvy——" 

“Foul '" grunted Pannell, 
panion had stopped. 

“No, said Sheldrake after a pause, “T’tn 
not that kind ofa fool. That's the work of 
a clumsy, ignorant brute who sneds blood, 
gets hanged for uis pains, and serve him 
riggiit. 

“He is pot out of the world. Now, Mas- 
ter Nathan Mewburn, I pride myself on be- 
ing agentleman. Any clumsy brute can 
knock a ian down with a life preserver, 
striking so bard that he never comes to. 
Any self-satisfied idiot can poison and = be 
found out. I tell you I am not that kind of 
fool,’ 

‘Look here, Shell, I was buffed just now. 
I bey your pardon.” 

“Granted, iny good big Jack. I'm not 
putout. LT want you, and 1 want Nathan 
here, and | shall make this coup a big one 
forall, You were huffed at your bit of a 
failure, 

“After all,perhaps fate meant it as a start. 
Your tive hundred will go into the bank to 
the rest, and it won't be bad bo catch our fly 
with his own honey.” 

“Then you tnrean to follow him to Eng- 
land?” said the deep, rich voice that had 
spoken that night of love. 

“If he goes there next I shall, my dear 
madam. And, by-the-way, did you speak 
in tones like that to Croasus ?”’ 

“Why?” she retorted, hashly. 

“Because if you dic, wonder you should 
have failed.” 

“Keep vour compliments to yourself, un- 
less you want Jack here to be told to knock 
you down, He can.” 

“Yes, oran ox,” said 
coolly. 

“j say, then you are going to follow him 
to England 7?" 

“And I say ves.” 

“And you are in earnest ? 
carry out your schemes ?”’ 

“Do Tinean to earry out 
Ha, ba, bat’ 

Range felt a curious shudder run through } 
hin as be heard the mans low, mocking 
laugh. 

“Then lose no time,’ said the wotnan, in 
a low, passionately vindictive voice. 

“Right, right.’ said Mewburn, rubbing | 
his hands, ‘She's right; it will save capi- | 
tal.” 

“He will go to-morrow, I feel sure,’’ con- 
tinued the woman. ‘“PFotlow hitn at onee. 
[it help you: Jack shall belp you in any 
way, and : 

“Gently, gently,” said Sheldrake,quietly. 
“Tain going to advice vou to Keep out of 
sighi—tor the present,’’ he added, meaning- 
ly. “Yourtime will come; and you mean,” 
he said, seftiy, **vou menan—?" 

“To follow bin till PE bring niin down be- 
fore ine on his knees,” slie said, in a voice 
that was half choked with rage. “Ile shall 
beg—and——” 

“Hush! whispered Sieldrake, “there 1s 
aomeone in that next place.”’ 

In bis excitement, Arthur Bange Toad 
drawn a loud hissing breath, and he 
Started at those words to his feet, for he 
heard at the Same moment a peculiar click! 


click ! 
yo), 
\ Some heroes 
z doubtless have dashed through the 
frail trellis work and alighted in the midst 
plotters, declaring himself the object 


i seattering the ev 
D ans 


for his com- 





Sheldrake, very | 


You mean to 


my schemes? 
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CHAPTER VL. 
FRIENDS AND FOES. 

no; don’t fire!” 
of adventure would 
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' iw affrays n wo ind whose 
sults were hasty funerals amongs the need|« 


| shedding pines. 


| very 
“What ure you going w do? | bullet was safficient to let out the whole of 


More than once 


be bad noticed what a | 
sinail hele 


inade by a littie ¢ nical 


a man’s iife, 


| hang it! 
| lady by making comparisons. 


Under these circammances, and with a 
foll belief that the beter part of valor was 
discretion, he darted out of the arbor, passed 
a nongst the clamps of evergreens, and was 
lost in the gloom before the occupants of 
the next place could get round. 

“What a coward I am!" be said to him- 
self, as soon as he neared the illuminated 

rtofthe garden. “1 ought to have faced 
ine gang of swindiers--and perhaps have 
been sbhot.”’ 

Range passed on up to the terrace, took a 
chair at one of the tables, and lit 4 cigar, at 
the same time bidding a waiter bring him 
some coffee. 

“It was cowardly perhaps, to run like 
that,” be thought; “but what a gang! Well, 
forewarned is forearmed., What did that 
fellow say? He had made bis plans—play 
spider—and me the fly—suck my blood— 
money of course.”’ 

He took a sip of the coffee that had heen 
brought, and as he did #. noticed through 
his half-closed eyes thata handsoimeelderly 
inan of inilitary courage led bis companion 
a young and very attractive lady, Ww 4 seat 
close by. 

“T shall think all handsome women pit- 
falis and snares tor the future,"’ Kange said 
to himself. “Whe could have thought it? 
She seemed so real that ] began to think I 
was cold and stony, and that, even if I did 
not care tor the woman, my tine had come, 
and that it qwasaduty I owed to her to 
inarry her,and learn to love ber afterwards. 
The Jezebel !"’ 

The military-looking gentleman, whose 
hair and moustache were of silvery white, 
though his tace bore few of the marks 
age, seemed to be treating his companion 
with a marked chivalry of wanner: and, as 
Range sat communing with himself, he 
noted the various little attentions paid to 
the lady, and the tender, almost paternal, 
high-bred courtesy displayed. 

“What bad 1 better do—pack up and go 
back at onee?—like «a cur with his tail be- 
tween his legs, because I ain frightened ! 
W hat an idiot !—hati! that’s what they said 
I waa, 

“Suppose that I show them I am not. It 
would be too absurd; run off because a pack 
of sharpers want to swindle me! No, I’m 
not going to run away, That’s what they 
will do, for I'll be bound to say I never set 
eyes on that pair again. I wonder what the 
other two were like?” y 

Almost as he said this a couple of specta- 
cled Gerinans seated themselves on the fur- 
ther side of the elderly officer and the lady, 
ordered bocks of Strasbourg beer,and began 
to fill large meerschauin pipes, and then sat 
sinoking in silence. 

“Do you teel at ‘all cold, ny dear ?” said 
the elderly officer, and he made a,move- 
ment towards the light searf that was hang- 
ing on the back of bis chair. 

“Not in the leas,’ was the reply. “Why, 
Harry, dear, you Wantto Spoil me.” 

The current of Arthur Range’s thoughts 
was turned, and he involuntarily raised his 
eyebrows as he mentally repeated the lady's 
words—*Why, Harry, dear, you want to 
spoil ine’’—and looked at them curiously. 

“Not father and daughter. A case of 
honeymoon. May aud Decetinber—-vell,no, 
say Sunny Octover. Fine,gentlemanly fel- 
low. Lady—well, if I vot had a sickener of 
the species I should say avery handsome 
month of May; but—yes, she isa very beau- 


| titul Engtishwomen.” 


In fact there was so much to attract in the 


| lady’s sweet, alinost girlish, face that when- 
| ever he bad an opportunity of doing so with- 


out being rude Range glanced at her oval 
face, abundant dar’:-brown hair, and large, 
heavily-shaded eyes, 

At every look he seemed to tind fresh 
attractions; now it was her well-cut, very 
Slightly aquiline nose. 

The next time it 
curved mouth. 

Directly after the gliinpse 
white teeth as the lady's face lit 
very engaging simile. 

“Yes; very handsome,” thought 
Range. “So was Miss Sarah Pannell. But, 
I’im insulting a beautiful English 
All women 
can't be bad, and this one looks to be inno- 
cence itself. She is, I'd swear!” 

Rather a bold declaration tor inexperi- 


was her pleasantly 


up witha 


she's 


obtained of 


| 


} 








of | 





well! they carne here. I did mot go and 
down by them.’’ ~ 

“I've enjoyed it immensety, dear,” said 
the lady, noddmmg her shapely bead; “but I 
don’t want to stay any longer. One doesn’t 
want to live on bon-bons.” 

“Then we may go back bome soon?” 

“As soon as you like,dear. Let's leave 
these places with a pleasant reanembrance; 
and, ah! when you come to com it, 
what is, after all, to com with dear old 
Helimthorpe and our Yorkshire hills?” 

“You are saying that to please me.’ 

“I'm glad it ‘bes plessze you; but I did 
not.”’ 

“This is getting sickly,” muttered Range. 
“T must go.” 

‘Besides,’ continued the lady, “look at 
the company we shall bave. George Car- 
leigh bome from the wars. How ridicu- 
laus it will be! I wonder what he will 
say.”’ 

“What, George? Delighted to get home 
again, of course. Hah! he must have some 
good shooting this year. I wonder how 
Burton bas got on, and what visitors be bas 
had from Sheffield and Rotherham.” 

“What, poachers, dear? Oh, 1 hope there 
will be no trouble with bin.” 

‘None at all,iuny dear, if the Sheffield lads 
leave me alone,and don’t be taking a fancy 
to my birds.” 

“Never mind them, Then there’s Judy.” 

Range was getting up to go, yawning 
slightly, but that last word inade him drop 
back into bis ebair. 

“T wonder what Judith is like now. I 
bope that horrid Eastern san bas not spoiled 
her lovely complexion.” 

Range took out his cigar-case, and his fin- 
gers trembled as he selected a fresh roll of 
leaf, staring very bard now at the two Ger- 
inans, Who looked straight before them and 
did not speak. 

“T don’t suppose she will be altered a bit, 
nor Robert either. We shall just be in 
time to get settled before they come.”’ 

‘‘Judith—Robert !""said Range to himself. 
“Miss Judith Nesbitt—Sir Rabert Fanshaw. 
Oh, it is impossible!” and he jumped up 
hastily and went to the botel. 

As be did so, the two spectacled Germans 
deliberately eimptied their bocks, and rose 
and followed hitn. 

Range went straigbt to the Herr Land- 
lord's office and asked to look at the visitors’ 
book. 

It was handed to bias with a bow, and on 
opening it there was the arrival on the pre- 
vious night, from Baden-Baden, of General 
Sir Harry and Lady Fanshaw. 

“Tt must be a brother,”’ thought Range; 
and he walked guickly back, passing be- 
tween the two German gentleman, who 
slowly turned, followed him, and began to 
earn gett deliberately near the table as 

ange went straight io where the elderly 
gentleman and lady were sitting. : 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, hastily, 
“but Sir Harry Fanshaw, I believe.”’ 

The old officer bowed rather stiflly. 

“I hope you'll excuse mwne. I could not 
help hearing you speak sometimes. I heard 
names—I—1 i 

Range was very hot and contused. 
needed a little European polish. 

“Pray continue,” said Sir Harry. 

“My name is Range—Arthur Lincoln 
Range.”’ 

The general bowed. 

“One of the richest nan in the States,and 
never even lLeard of, "thought Range, likea 
flash. 

“Frow America—Colorado.”’ 

Sir Harry bowed again, coldly. Tine ladv 
looked icy; she had read of intrusive Ameri- 


~~ 


sit 





Ile 


| cans, 


Here was evidently one. 

“Tin taking a run through Europe,” 
said Range, hurriedly, and feeling terribly 
in want of the calm ease he saw amongst 
gentlemen. 

Sir Harry bowed again, and a slight 
frown began to appear on his clear fore- 
head. 

While the two Germans had stopped, and 
one of them was very deliberately liguting 


a thatch to bold to his commpanion's pipe a4 


ence to inake, but he made it, and sat back | 
noting the actions of his neighbors without | 


appearing to be heeding them; while,on the 
other side, the two German gentlemen 
sinoked stolidly on, and sipped their beer, 

azing apparentiv on vacancy, 


tremely stolid look. 

“How pretty these ae are,"’ said the 
lady, suddenly; “the lights glancing among 
the trees, the distant strains of the music, 
and the soft, summery feeling there is out 
here. ltis very beautiful.” 


for their , 
arge, Staring spectacles gave them an ex- | 


‘So beautiful that you will regret going | 


back to poor old Yorkshire and humdruin 
life again ?’’said the old officer, with a tinge 
of sadness in his voice. 

“Harry !" 

It was only one word, and it was accom- 
panied by a glance round to see that the 
action was not observed asa little, carefully 


gloved hand was laid on the old officer's 
arin. 
“But it will seem dull for you,” said he, 
tenderly. 7 
“Pall! And with all mv new,life to _at- 
| tend to * ii 5 " ‘ l ever tinrrk suc 
a? ~ 
and, - vhispered l ave 5 
happy! 
nen did not catch these words, but he 
| @aW a look pass between the pair, and felt 
somehow hail annoved. 
“] wish they’d go,”’ he muttered. “Ah, 


he uttered the one word— 

“Zo 1" 

“I took arun all around the world last 
year.” 

“IT beg your pardon, You'll excuse me, 
Lady Faushaw will feel the night air.” 

Sir Harry rose suf. y 

“Exactly! Yes!" said Range, desperate. 
ly. “I beg yeur pardon—rather rude o, 
me; I was only going to say I stopped a 
inonth at Malaypore. How distant these 
English are!” he added to kimself, 

“At Malaypore?” cried Sir Harry, BLOp- 
png short. y 
_*Yes; part of the time with Sir Rovert 
Fanshaw.” 

“My brother?” 

“Yes; and I met Miss Judith—Miss Nes- 
bitt.”’ 

Sir Harry's manner was entirely changed, 


| This was the best of introductions. 


extreineily natural aul 
} 2 


“My dear sir,” he cried, Warinly, “as he 
shook hands, “I am very glad to meet vou 
Let ine introduce vou to my wife. Alice mv 
dear, of course this is the gentieman «ol 
whom Mr. Range, I bey 
your pardon, I dou't care to make many ac. 
quaintances when traveling—an : 
habit—but 1 ain giad to know you.” 

Lady Fanshaw did not feel the cold air 
lor some tine longer, member did the two 
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for the the lady observed 
they panes night y 


to her 
‘J’ll be boand to say, dear, thal there's 
something between J udy and bim.’’ w 
t 
That’s as 


“uN no! Nonsense, ny dear! 
mean Judith for i 
as settied.” 


Gerge Carleigh. 


& “Ab, well !’’said Lady Fanshaw, merrily, 
“we shail see.’ 
As for 





| 


| 


be bad made two very M 


heart to become boutid upin giving 
her the entire devotion of his life, making 
her returning love for every exertion every 
act of self-sacrifice, dreaming of this future 
as only a iifetiine of lovi care for her 
Maggie regarded bim as only a brother,and 
kept ber heart untouch till Edward 
Giover came to claiu it. 
He was but a visitor at the village whéré 
ie spent her bappy life; but in his 


ble acquaintances—had accepted a_ brief summer sojourn he won the heart for 
most warin invitation to go down to Helin- | whose love Harry would have given his 


thorpe, Yorkshire t stay. 

was more, he was going to remain 
two more days 
travel with Sir Harsy and his lady. 


at Salzbingen, and then | 


‘ 


life, and in the spring came to carry bis fair 
bride to his city home. 

Letters caine weawantay from the city 
home wiere the raven-haired country girl 


Lastly, he had forgotten al! about his bit | presided,and always gave the loving bearts 
of a scare over the arbor matter, or if be re- | 4t home complete assurance of her happi- 
called it for a moment it was only to smile | ness. 


ertanglement at 


at hisescape—from an ug! 
1 e considered it, 


80 moderate a price—as 
He bad 


h 


| 


given his enemies funds to carry | 


on the war, but he felt convinced that he | 


should hear no more of them now. 
did encounter them — there were 
potice. * 

All the same, as soon as Sir Harry, bis 
lady, and Arthur Range had finished their 
conversation, the cloud-making ceased, the 
bocks were emptied, and the two German 

ntlemen walked slowly away to another 

l,where they sat talking tarsome hours 
with John Pannell and his wife. 

It is worthy of remark that they were 
now without spectacles, and the German 
aspect had passed away ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
No Answer. 
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AM sorry George !’’ 

Pierce turned his face away for 

a moment froin the sweet, beautiful one 
ooking into it. 

It was notin the least degrading to his 
manhood that the large tears gathered for 
an instant in his eyes, as the gentie voice 
spoke the words that told hiin the strongest 
hope of his life was crushed forever. 

he room was silent after Maggie spoke, 
and «strong heart wrestled dumbly with 
its great agony; atender one sought tor 
words of comfort and relief. 

When Maggie spoke again,ler own pretty 
eyes were moist, and atremor was in her 
low sweet voice : 

“Believe me, Harry, I never dreained of 
this. For so many years, ever since I was 
a little girl, you have been so like a brother 
that I have given you a sister’s love, and 
did not think you wisbed for any other. 
Harry,”’ she continued, piteously, ‘tell ine 
yen ae not think I have trifled with you, or 
willingly wounded the noblest, truest, and 
best heart in the world.” 

“Darling,” said Harry,boarsely, “I know 
you have not. It was my own blindness,my 
own t love that deceived ine. Tell me, 
M @, isthere no hope for mein the tu- 
ture, when you inay cease to love me as a 
brotber, but love ine dearly and affection- 
ately as I love you ?”’ 

The answer caine slowly and very ten- 
ae : 

“lf am the promised wife of Edward 
Glover.”’ 

The room reeled betore Harry's eyes; 
then, by a great effort,he straightened him- 
self, and controlled his voice to speak : 

“He is worthy,Magyie,even of your love. 
May Heaven grant you every happiness !’’ 
ead ss he spoke, be softly touched the raven 
hair of Maggie’s bent head with his lips,and 
left her. 

She went to her rooin crying softly. It 
was a sore pain to herto know that Harry 
loved her so d¢ ‘ply. 

There was no thought wg weeny triumph 
Over a new conquest, for Maggie had not 
‘one spark of coquetry in her simple na- 
tare. 

No pain of her bappy, innocent life had 
been so great as this syimpathy and regret 
for Harry. 

She was but a mere child when her uncle 
had taken Harry into his nouvsehold to study 
medicine with hii, to becoine, in course of 
time, as dear to bim as a son. 

He was not entirely dependent on his 
rofession, having a sinall income inherited 
rom his father. 

To ie her uncle’s house had been a 
second hoine since she was a child. 

Situated about two miles from her father’s 
residence, the distance had been considered 
too in her childhood fortwo walks in 
the day, so thata visit to her uncle’s was 
usually of two or three days’ duration. She 
was the star of the whole household, from 
her uncle to the housekeeper, and even 


| spoken bis love-taleto Maggie 
| seated, eight vears later, an old 





! 


| 
| 


down to the office-boy, who considered her 


a little angel. 


Harry’s arrival gave the damsel a newad- | coining home, Doctor ? 


i 


mirerin the strong, roagh lad, whose rin 
ing voice woke the echoes of the quiet o 
house, as ber silvery laugh and low, sweet 
tone had never done. 

It was pleasant to see how the youn 
tures controllec each other in their 
pleasant intercourse. 

It was Harry who conquered Maggie’s 


timidity, and made her a fearless horsewo- | 


mman, who wakened her froin dreamy rever- 
jes to realities of life, turned her tender 
sympathies to practical charities and led her 
ip to higher and nobler aims in life 
ber shrinkin enti eas W j 
sought alons 

It was Maggie wh 
his rough, rather yann 
persuaded him that courtesy was no want 0 
manliness,and gentleness iinplied no weak- 
Des&S. 

But while Harry was allowing his whule 


than 
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neoiut -_ | 
uncoutp ers, ana 


| 
na- | 
rank, | 


‘Two years of love and contentinent were 
re to Maggie, and tben #>%rrow came 
In the trying fact that her husband was fall- 
ing into a state of ill health, 

vo was recoinmended, and the 


They had only been vaporing, and if he , beautiful little wife lef hoine, triends, and 
the country, to seek new life for her husband 


mn Ttaly’s soft air. 

In the library, where Harry Pierce had 
there were 
gentieman 
and a young, fair lady in deep mourning. 

“Your mother must have missed your 
letter, Magyie,’’ Dr. East said. *‘She would 
never have left home expecting your re 
turn.”’ 

“I found my last letter unopened on her 
table. All was so sudden at the last, uncle. 
Edward was so well when I wrote before, 
that I do not think the idea of her return 
occurred to her. 

‘It is so lonely at home, I came at once 
to you, hoping to stay till fathar and mother 
return.”’ 

“*You know, dear child, how glad I ain to 
have you with me. Maggie, there is soime- 
thing to tell you we did not write ot, think- 
ing it would only grieve you. Harry has 
been deeply afflicted.’ 

“Harry ? He is here, is he not ?” 

“Always. I will tell you all. You beard 
soon after your arrival in Italy, did you not 
ot the dreadful accident at the new build- 





There was much to tell by both parties, 
and each Ha pew ew with the other for the 
sorrows Ww had fallen upon them dur- 
ing their separation. 

t was not long before Maggie had found 
her old place in the home circle as if ape 
bad never left it. 

She waé altered in many ways. The gon: 
tle nature had developed into a dignified 
self reliance during the period of ber mar- 
ried life, when she had been the one® to 
guide, to nurse, and comfort. 

The journey home had given her sn_ in- 
dependenve of thought new to her tender- 
ly-nurtured life, an 





the possession of am- | 


ple means from her husband's legacy added | 


to the difference of character, 


around her found that Maggie May was their 
own darling still. 

More womanly, tnore dignitied, her mind 
developed by tfavel, her character enno- 
bled by experience and discipline, but with 
the loving heart unchanged, the sweet, wo- 
manly disposition untouched. 

To Harry a new and perbaps happier lite 
had opened. ° 


Maggie in was his sweet, tender, lov- 
ing-bearted sister. 
t 


was Maggie who drove him out in the 
carri 

It was M 
him, madethe hours fly with merry de- 
scription of her travels. 

aggie had opened a drawer in Harry's 
desk, searching for sume paper he wished 
her to see, when she said, suddenly : 

‘*W hat ure all these loose papers, Harry ? 
There are an immensity of a 

He replied, very ly: “That is the 
wreck of my ambition, Maggie.” 

"Tell ne about it.”’ 

“You cannot realize the temptation there 
is for a student of medicine to devote all his 
energy to soine special branch of the pro- 
feasion, and study all that bears upon ii. !t 
was my fancy that I could give my fellow 
students soine valuabl. iniormation upon 
diseases of the brain, and I had written 
what you see when tiny labors were stopped 
and I became the useless log I aim now.” 

“Harry, you really must not feel so. Ars 


ing just outin the village ! Many were kill- | you not ny r uncle's greatest help and 
ed and wounded by the premature fall of a | comfort ?’* ane . : 


| 


‘ten it?” 


large quantity uf bricks and mortar. Every- 
one hastened to the spot to aid the sufferers 
supposing all danger was over. 

“Harry went down to the building,super- 
intended the rernovai of tha unfortunate 
wounded, and I received thetn in the long 
stone-cutter’s shed above, and dressed their 
wounds, 

“All was removed but the dead, and 
Harry wasstill in the building when a sec- 
ond fall caine that horrified us all.’’ 

“Ou, uncle! Harry ?’’ 

“He was taken up insensible. Apperent! 
his ae were slight but as he recover 
consciousness, we founda blow upon his 
head which, with the nervous shock, had 
totally destroyed his eyesight.’’ 

‘‘Not incurably ?” . 


“Yes,dear. Every effort skill could sug- 
Sno or money procure bas been miade. We 

ave had the advice of the first surgeons in 
the country, and all remedies have been 
faithfully tried. All has been in vain. He 1s 
hopelessly blind.”’ 

Maggie’s tears were falling so fast she 
— not speak; and her uncle contin- 
ued : 

‘*He bears his trial with tortitude, but it 
is a grief none can anpreciate,except under 
similar affliction. Hush! he is coming.” 

**Don’t say I ain here. I cannot speak to 
him yet,”’ whispered Maggie, rising softly, 
and taking a seat in a further corner of the 
room whereshe watched Harry’s entrance 
witb painful earnestness, 

He came in very slowly, his arins out- 
stretched, and his step uncertain. 

Maggie longed to offer her support, but 
could not control her voice to speak. 

“Are you here, Dr. East ?"’ Harry asked; 
and the deep,sweet voice struck upon Mag- 
gie’s ear.’’ 

“T aim nere, in my old place.’’ 

“Let me find my chair. Ali! here itis ;"’ 
and he sank down wearily in the chair. 

“T have glad bat still sad news for you,” 
said Dr. East. 

“Sed and glad ! News from abroad?’’ 

“Yes. The sad news of Edward Glover. 
He died in Italy last :inonth.”’ 


“And Maggie is coming hoime,that is your | 


glad news ?” 

‘“‘Yes. Poor Maggie !”’ 

There was a deep silence. 

Then Harry spoke in a meditating tone, 
as if following aloud a train of thought : 

‘Better to be widowed than to have been 
burdeued as she would have been, had my 
life been blessed as I once hoped. May 
Heaven bless and coinfort her in her sor- 
row !”’ 

“You loved her very truly, Harry ?”’ 

“I Jove her while life remains. I can 
never cease to love Maggie. ‘When is she 

“She bas co:me.”’ : 

‘Rut her parents are away.”’ 

“She is here, Harry.”’ 

lt was pitiful to see how the sad face of 
the afflicted man lighted up as he bent for- 
ward eagerly,his hands outstretched,and his 


| features working with é:motion. 


‘‘Here, here, Maggie !”’ 
He had forgotten his blindness, her wid- 


owhood, everything, but the fact that Mag- | 


gie was near to bitin. 


“TI cannot see you, Maggie, darling,”’ he 
said, with emotion. ‘Speak to me.” 

She came softly | n, | tears fa 4 
last, 

“4*4 arm 

word nfort v > a: 

“And your affliction,Harry,’’ s 
‘is a new sorrow to ine, 


hy} 


They talked together for a corsidera 
time. 





OIC 


merrily. 





“It is his kindness,not iny value, Maggie, 
dear, that tnakes hiin think so,”’ 
“But the book, Harry ; have you forgot- 


“Forgotten ? Never! It is clearer and 
more distint in ny darkened life than over 
before, 

“My mind, in iny solitary hours, has 
dwelt on each phase of the various treat- 
ment of the diseases, till I find my blind. 
ness a misfortune tor others as great as for 
inyself.’’ 

“But, Harry, why should you cease to 
work? Cannot you dictate to ine ?”’ 

‘“*Magyie, is it rightto tie you down to 
such drudgery ?’’ 

“It will not be drudgery. Let me arrange 
these papers now, and read them to you, 
and you can coutinue the work to-mor- 
row.”’ 

“IT know it is selfish, but the temptation 
is too great. Maggie, youare iny guardian 
— 

The work progressed rapidly, and Dr. 
East watched, with loving gladness, the 
change in Harry. 

Maggie wrote for him, and read the ex- 
tracts he dictated, entering with her 
whole heart into the work. 

A year away from the day the 
work was coiimenced before it was ready 
for the press, and they were rewarded at 
last by a package containing the bandsome- 
ly bound voluine. 

Maggie wasin the library alone when 
Dr. East entered with the book. 

“Look at it, Maggie darling, while I tind 
Harry.” 

“J ain here,doctor,”’ said Harry, entering. 
‘‘Let me feel it. 
me the title page.’’ 

Slowly she read the page, even to the 
tigures that announced the date cf publica- 
tion. 


*1866,"’ sie said, as if pondering. “It is 
Leap Year.”” Harry looked up. 
Despite his blindness he had never lost 


the habit of turning his face towards any 
object of interest. 

Now his tace was pale, eager, and yet 
radiant. 

‘Leap Year,’’ Maggie continued, ‘when 
ladies inay offer their hands to gentlemen, 
Harry, will you take tnine ?”’ 

“Maggie, do not mock ine. You are 
youre. veautiful, and wealthy. What am 

b add 

“What you are toothers,” said Magyie, 
‘let the universal love and respect you 
ineet testify. What youareto me I can 
never tell you. ou love me, Harry 
dear ?”’ 

“With my whole heart !"’ 

“Let your love, then, read mine.’’ 

“Oh ! Maggie—Magyie, can it be true? 


You tove me, blind, helpless, useless 
? 
“Hush ! Harry.” 
“You are imy eyes, ny fingers, my ip- 


spiration !”’ ; 
“Then you will have me?’ said Maggie, 
I have no answer yet.”’ 
M blessing therm 
in his heart as be. did audib 
wedding-day came. 


. 
ly when the 
For they were inarried, and the honey- 
moon bas not yet waned. 
————— TL 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

ANAGRAMS, —A nagrains are nade by tak- 
ing the letters of one word and making an- 
other. Here areafew eXamples. They are 
excellent, because the anagrams forin ai 
answer, as it were, to the original woru: 
Astronomer, moonstarers: telegraphs,grent 
hel pa; —— great sin;encyclopedia, 
a nice ould. pve; Iawyers, sly ware; minan- 
thrope, spare hiin nog; old England, gotden 
land; punishment, nine thumps peniten- 
tlary, nay, ] repent. 

PoE’ AND PLAYER.—In the maable me- 
morial to Shakspeare in the Poet's Corner 


‘in W "At bard 
Bot as tine glided away the loving hearts | to Westininster Abbey, the © well 


known? has one arm thrown carelessl 
a pleof bound volumes of bis works. 


over 
Fhen 


| David Garrick, the great Shakesperian actor 


| dog. 





| Offerings to sone saint. 


died, he was interred underneath the flerr 
in the Poets’ Corner, and afew days after- 
ward it was discovered that the forefinger 
of Shakspeare'’s effigy pointed directly to 
Garrick'’s grave. It was purely accidental, 
yet nothing could be more appropriate. 

A FaITHFULSETTER.—A Virginiasports- 
nan set out the other day accompanied by 
a tine English setter. Coming in sight of a 
flock of turkeys, and desiring to follow 


agai lila 1 to him, aang for | thein without the dog, he told the setter t 
, 
t 


liedown, The dog obeyed and he went 
after the fowls. The chase took hit across 
a river and several miles up the streain and 
after a while he returned to a place on the 
river, opposite the locality where he leit the 
He called to the animal, but getting 
no response concluded the dog had gone 
hone and returned bimeelf. Fhe dog was 
not there, however,and 2s he did not appear 
in the inorning search was made, and he 
was found lying down just where he had 
been told to stop more than twenty-four 
hours before, 

Decking CuuRCHES.—The deckinz of 
churches, houses and shops with evergreens 
springs froma period anterior to the Chris- 
tian ors, During the Saturnalia the Romans 
used to ornament their temples and dwell- 
ings with green boughs. When Christianity 
becaine the religion of the empire, in the 
fourth century, the custom was preserved, 
and was justified by the priests from the ac- 
count of the strewing of palin branches in 
the way during Christ's triumphal journe 
to Jerusalem, and also trom the Jewish 
feast of Labernacies, The Druids in Eng- 
land used to trim their houses with mistie- 
tos nd other green branches to propitiate 
the wood spirits Wherever Christianity 
went it found some such custom, and hence 
it was not strange that decorating with ever- 
greens at Christinas is almost universal. 

WuHeENcE THEY Gaew,—The custoin of 
Christinas gifts grew out ofa very old re- 
ligous rite, When it wasthe rule to have 
Shrines in almost every Louse and at given 
points along the highways it was customary 
on Christinas morning to lay upon the 
shrines suins of money for the poor, bou 
quets and written benedictions. Travelers 
prized the latter, and the poor were grateful 
for the first. The bouquets and trifles were 
tenderly regarded by those to whom they 
were given, after having served as yot.ve 
Then there was 


| something 80 sacred about thein that they 





Maggie, dear, please read | 


were ot given carelessiy and unmeaningly 
and they were prized accordingly. Inteln 
sic value was scarcely regarded at all, A 
faded rose, a leaf or trifling trinket was 
prized just as highly asagem, It was not 
the thing itsolt, but that which it suggestod, 
was prized. 

A CHRISTENING CAKE.—Here is a de- 
scription of the Prince of Wales’ Christen- 
ing Cake; Its case or outside, and all the 
ornaments, are made entirely of sugar; sev- 
eral of the latter are siivered over. It is or 
namented round the bottoin with a neatly 
executed border of the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock. On the sides of the cake are 
placed alternately medallion portraits in sil- 


| ver of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with 


| scroll 
| Prince’s feathers: and on the 


| courage amountin 


| the arms of England over therm, 


| a neat scroll in dead sugar work. 


and the 
Price of Wales’ feathers, with the arms ot 
Wales over them; the whole surinounted by 
Above 
by smaller 
by silvered 
suiminit are 
— supporting sugar figures of Ceres, 
‘ortune, Plenty, Britannia holding the in- 
fant Prince, Clio, the goddess of history, 
and St. David, the tutelar saint of Wales. 
In the centre of the group is a representa 
tion of the Royal fout; and several smali 
vases, with flowers, surround the tigures, 
Ears.—Large, ftleecy ears (especial! y 
those which have the lobes of the ears red) 
show coarseness of nature and seusuality. 
If tee ears stand forward so as to show their 
entire forin when the face is xeen from the 
front, it denotes rapacity and cruelty. Ears 
close to the head show refinement and sus- 
ceptibility. Long-shaped but small ears in- 
dicate refinement; a very sinall ear, close to 
the nead, shows delicacy of perception, re- 
fineinent, but also tiinidity. The ears should 
be so placed as notto be higher than the 
eyebrow or lower than the tip of the nose; 
if set in too sloping a direction they show 
timidity; if too upright, animal instincts, 
to cruelty, especially if 
they obtrade out fromthe head, A thin ear 
shows delicacy and poetry of feeling,athick 
ear the reverse. A wide space between thi 
wing of the’nse and the ear-licle shows 
coarseness of nature; too litile space, mean 


are three tiers, each environed 
work, surmounted 


ness and coldness of temmperamment. Fars 
deep red colorsbow animal instinct; per 
ears show tin 


fectiy 
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lityand want 
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LOVE'S OFFERING. 





RY BENTON REALE 





A wreath for thee, my maiden fair, 

A corenal r/o for vour shining hatr. 

Il erows ther guerra of mv home audju art, 

And challenge the fate that commande u> te part 


A band for thee, my mate, my Jore, 
An arm to guard the girl that I love— 
A hand to toll, an arm to defensu 

And these are thine till Life shall én, 


A heart for thee, ms bride, m* pearl, 

A heart all thine, my lowe, sweet (irl: 
Acceptand keep tas priceless thing, 

And close to the gift let your own heart gling 


Here are lips for thee, my covish maiqen, 
True Nips, wy girl, with warm love laden ¢ 
a), maiden, confess, while thine they press, 
You love mea mite In your coy lstiness. 


A home for thee, my benny bright bride, 

Bullt ouly for you, both cozy and wide | 

Come stay adoru it, a Rowerless vase 

Is robbed of Ite life and It’ + courtilest grace, 
—a _ 


NAMELESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE “UNDER WILD KIER, 
“ALONG THE LINE ‘PEN 


KIVEI ETC., BTC 


CHAPTER XI 
(; UY rode off relieved. 


-L[CONTINUED. | 


Vivian, shut up witha headache, was 
not very likely to send for the govern. 
ness. 

He had at least gained a few 
thought. 

If worst came to worst he 
graph to bis sister. 

“She and I must never 
leaves here,’ he muttered, thinking of 
Lilian. ‘She isso fair and sweet I might 
forget all she has told ine, and yet ask her 
to be my wife: but Kate has a large heart, 
and she does not Know my secret, and she 
will judge my dear child mercifully.” _ 

It seemed to Giuy Ainslie that each min- 
ute Of that autumn morning was of more 
than usual length. 

He talked and laughed with his oompan- 
jen ; he answered when spoken to, but he 
did everything like a man in a dream. 

He wasonly conscious of two things— 
that le loved Lilian as his owr life and she 
with ber own lips had confessed her un- 
worthiness. 

The day was well advanced when the 

rty returned to the Castle, 

Five o'clock tea was ready in the draw- 
ing-room, Lady Dmweres dispensing it with 
her own fair hands. 

Giuy, Whose eyes were sharpened by anx- 
iety, noticed that she wos unusually excited 
—ber face flushed, and a cruel smile played 
about ber lips. 

The two children in their innocence put 
the question Mr. Ainslie was longing’ to 
ank. 

“Where is Miss Gireen, mamma?” 

My Lady did not condescend to answer, 


hours for 
would tele- 


meet after she 





and ber husband took up the subject. 

“Ah, where is the young lady, Vivian ? | 
the little ones said she bad a headache.” 

“Lam quite ignorant of her ailments,” 
said Vivian, coldly, and speaking In a very 
low voice soasonly to be heard by Sir 
Jobn and her cousin. “Miss Green bas lett | 
the Castle, and had I only known her ante- 
cedents she should never have entered 
it.”’ 

A painful pause followed 

The guests scattered round the room were 
dimly conscious something was wrong. 

Guy's face was very stern and impenetra- 
ble. 

Sir John looked amazed. 

No one had broken the silence when the 
butier entered, bearing ona silver salver 
one of those orange-oolored envelopes which 
have brought pain to 80 Inany house- 
holds. 

He stepped before (iuy’s chair. 

“A telegram for you, sir.” 


ee 





CHAPTER XII. 

T seeined to Lilian, when Guy Ainslie 
bad left ber, that the bitterness of death 
was et her heart. 

He had been so nobly generous to ber. | 

' “She bonored him as tie ideal ofall that was | 
good and true, and be had turned against | 
her. 

Through al! her fears of Sir Ronald she 

had clungto the hope that Mr. Ainslie | 


would defend her, that le would not utter- 
lv desert her however lhe condgiyn 
her. 

An hour passed. 

Lilian went upstairsand bathed her tbrob- 
bing brow with fresh eofd water. 

She telt refreshed, and went byek to the 


Hiyust 


school-rooi with a pretty trifle of faney- 
work in her hand. 

A servant met heron the threshold. Mv 
ady was SeRitiv for oer ‘ 1 sine ye) aad 

A } 
hard and s ia 
in her eyes. 

Lilian’s heart failed as she noticed it. 
Full well she knew that Vivian had never 
liked ber—that her mercy could be very 
cruei. 

I . for M iss (;reen, 
“ . : re Ue tae | 
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! 
ter word—began tny iady,in ber clear,ring- 
ing Veloe, “to tell you that a trein leaves 
Che,atow at two o'clock. 1 have ordered 
the dogeart in an hour's time, when I hope | 
you will be ready to leave the Castle.” 

Lijian’s blue eyes fixed themseives on | 
Vivian's with a piteous entrety. 

Oh, what a difference in the fate of these , 
two women. 

Both were young,neither had reached the 
age of twenty—and both had more than a 
common share of beauty ; but here all re- 
sermbiance ceased, 

Lilian was alone and desolate—poor and 
friendlesma, 

Vivian wasa good man's honored wife ; 
wealthy and rempected—courted and ad- | 
mired, 

**] do not understand !"' said Lilian, faint | 
ly. ‘Slow have I been so unfortunate as to 
pS am you?" 

“You have deceived ine troin the 
ininute of entering iny bouse !"' 

No answer. 

“Can you deny it? You were the afianced 
wife of a gentleman of high family.” 

*“Yowmean Sir Ronald Trevlyn ?" 

“Ido. When he-discovered the shameful 
fraud practiced on hiin—when he learned a | 
nameless Outeast had been represented to 
hin: as Miss Farl—though the blow was a 
cruel one, he resolved to do his duty. He 
judged you were to be pitied ; he offered to 
warry you,.”’ 

Lilian’s hands were clasped ; never be- 
fore had she — realized how black a list 
of crimes could be laid to her charge. 

**You agreed—you sent him away accept- 
ing his sacritiee ! But you had heard aruin- 
or of his entanglements ; you were playing 
fora high stake. 

“You allowed everybody to believe you 
dead! Under a false name you obtained the 
sympathy of my cousin—Miss Ainsile—and 
entered tiny house !"’ 

“Lady Daecres,”’ said the governess, with 
a strange, sad dignity, “I own that 1 came 
here under an assuined naine,but ' have no 
other sin against you to reproach myself 
with, | haye faithfully done my duty.” 

“Your duty I" seornfully. ‘Was it your 
duty to flirt with every guest who came 
here-—to play with the heart of a generous 


firet | 
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gentieman like Mr. Darby? 

“To strive to seduce Sir Ronald trom his 
allegiance to Miss Cash 7—to even atteinpt 
to poison the minds of Sir John and his | 
children against myself? If all this was 
your duty, you have done it faithfully!’ 

“I ndeed—indeed, Iam innocent!” cried 
the poor girl. “Lady Dacres, have pity on 
me! T have no home—no friends! Letme | 
stay with your stepchildren. 1 will proim- 
ise Vou never to leave the schoolrooin— 
never to converse with any of your guests, 
if only you will let me stay !’ 

In her agitation she had yrasped Lady 
Dacres’ dress with her thin white band. My 
lady drew it indignantly away. 

‘*T am quite resolved.” 

“Have pity !" pleaded Lilian. “T am so 
young—* friendless! Lady Dacres,you are 
mnotheriess like me! For your dead moth- 
ers sake, have mercy !"’ 

“No!” 

Once more Lilian tried to move her, 

“Think of the disgrace that must fall up- 
on tne if vou dismiss tine thas!" 

“You should have thought of all that be- 
fore,’’ returned my lady. 

“Who will take meintotieir family when 
they hear of how you sent ue away + ae | 

“No one of common sense. But vou need | 
not despair ; vou are quite sufficiently con- 
cious of your own allractions to turn them | 
to good account, 

‘There are plenty of inen in the world 
crazy enough to forgive anvtling for the 
suke of a pretty baby-fauce.”” 

She puta little heap of sovereigns on the 
table—the quarter’s salary not vet due. 
Lilian took mt sadiv ; then, without a word, 
She wentout from the presence of ny Lady 
Dacres. 

Two girls ; 
troth, and well-nigh 
itte. 

She had cast home, faith, and duty to the 
winds and she was the darling of Belgravia 
the favorite of the county. 

The other had done nothing save conceal 
a paintul episode of herown life—nothing 
in the world, and her reward was to be ex- 
pelled like a thie! anda telon ! 

Lilian went upstairs and began her siim- 
ple preparations, the inaid who usually 
waited ou her assisting; the’ girl's eyes 
were red, for she loved the voung govern- 
ness dearly. 

“You will give my love to the children,” 
said Lilian, with a choked seb. “Oh, how I 
should have likec to say good-bye to 
them !’ 

“Til remenr:nber, miss,"’ said the maid, 
wartinly. “Lonly wish Sir Join and my 
lady had stayed upin London. We were 
very happy without them.’’ 

The two o’cloek train came 





one had broken her 
blighted her 


plighted 


lover's 


rattling into 


| Chepstow station, and Lilian took her place 


in a second-class car. 

She would gladly have traveled third 
only that thetrain was not intended for 
economical passengers, and so the cheapest 
class of car was not there. 

She felt asthe engine tore them rapidly 


miward that another page in her chequered 
a8 ‘ r 
» * 
er face 
Poor sorrowful I wught s 
have piven anvyvti yt ave mead ver for i 
friend. 
“lain quite sure \ i are i trouble,’ said 
Mary Grant at last, ben cdioy rward » a 
sud jen ii ilse 4 1 LAK te L. 4 Ss “ t 


, 


hand, “will you tell me if I can help 
you?" 

The first words unlocked the fleod-gates 
of Lilian’s tears ; they streamed down her 
face as she answered no one qoould help 
her. 

“You are going to London 

“You,” 

*“lo friends ?" 

é‘I have no friends; I am alone in the 
world. I wasa governess at Lady Macres, 
and she bas sent me away '" 

A light broke upon the other's face. 

“J used to know Lady Dacres very well 
before her marriage. Idont think your 
failing to please her ineans quite that you 
will never please anyone. She is very beau- 
tiful, but she is capricious.” 

Lilian’s eyes endorsed this 

“] never ineant to vex her,” 
quite eagerly. “I did my best, 
did !" 

“And are you Lilian Green. I bave often 


she said 
indeed I 


, heard of you.” 


‘*Have you rea.ly?” 

“Yes, Can't you guess from whom?” 

*“] have no idea.” 

“From iny Srother. . 
to me ; and I know he would like us two to 
be friends, 

“Yes,”’ as the blushes deepened on Lii 


ian’s face, ‘I know that you have refused | 
never be 
his wite ; but, for all that, I should like to 


him, that you have said you can 


help you for his sake.” 

“He was s kind to me!" sovbed Lilian. 
“Oh, Miss Darby, I wish I had never been 
born: I bring nothing but trouble to every- 
one !"’ 

“Hush ! vou must not say that; and I am 
not Miss Darby. My name is Grant, and I 
have been married several years. I ain go- 
ing home now to my little children, and I 
think you had better come along with 
me. 

“Yes,”’ as Lilian’s hips moved, “I do, in- 
deed ; you are too voung and pretty to he 
alone in Londeas. 

“Never mind telling me why Lady Da- 
cres sent you away. I know a little of her; 


and I think it would take a great deal to | 
bro- | 


make me believe evil of the girl my 
ther loves."’ 

Lilian clung to her in 
at the time when she h 
help had come. 

Mrs, Grant chartered a cab at Paddington- 
station, and they drove quickly to a small, 
cheertul house in Kensington. 


rateful gladness ; 
felt inost desulate 


Little children stood watching at the win- | 
dows, and before the travellers could alight | 
| little feet were clattering in the 


hall, and 
eager voices called **Maniuna.” 

Mrs. Grant kissed them fondly; but with 
a half sigh, as though some other welcome 
than this was needed t» complete her joy, 
and she asked the servant, hurriedly— 

“Is the Indian inail in 7" 

“No, una’acn.”’ 

The sweet face looked disappointed ; but 
she showed Lilian to the pretty spare room 
Without a word of grief. 

It was only from the little girl who elect- 
ed to stay with Miss Green that the news 
came, 

“Papa was outin India; he had been 
gone a long time; butoh, he was coming 
back soon !’ 

* And what are you going to do ?” 

This question came when Lilian had been 
at Kensinglon more than a week; when 
gentle Mrs. Grant knew the whole lustory 
of the yirl's life. 

“TI do not know.” 

“T think I can tell vou. I have an old 
friend, whom I bave known al! my life,she 
is very much alone, and she needs a_ coin- 
panion. 

“Ladv Leigh is so rich that the question 
of salary need not trouble vou. She lives 
#0 quietly that you need never fear meeting 
anyone who know the Dacres. 

“If all you need isa quiet place, where 
you can rest from the worries and troubles 
of your lHe, lL am quite sure you will be 
happy with che Countess.” 

“Tam sure I shall. Oh, Mrs. Grant, how 
kind you are to me! 

“Ais 1? tis mot the 
rather arrange for you. 

I saw vou [ have quite understood iny_ bro- 
thers infatuation. Dearest, are you quite 
sure you canrot be my sister ?” 

“Ll aim quite snre.” 

“And yet | should have thought Archie a 
nan to win any girl's heart.” 

“Av, if it were to be won !”’ 

“You mean that yours is not? Oh! Lil- 
ian you cannot be grieving for Sir Ro- 
nald ?” 

“Ob, not 

“For whom then, chiid? If you have a 
lover and quarreled with him, don’t you 
think you are spoiling both 


future IT would 


lead a lonely life.” 

‘You don’t understand.”’ 

“Make me understand, dear.”’ 

“You will think s badly of me.” 

“Never.” F 

“I love him so,’ said the girl, with a sort 
“You see he came to me when 
things were at their darkest, he trusted ine: 
he was so noble, so generous, I learned ta 
love-hiin almost withoat knowing it.”’ 

“An i h ." 

“Ile never red rhe —-never 
| ! Lis tu i nt 


of Ss rb. 


; but I think 
ww I had de- 


* 


isuy Ainslie? 


“My dear, vou say he was Lady Dacres 
cousin, of Course rou uiean Mr. Ainslie. 
He is julte itt ea y Zgiri’s bern I! 
inderstand t © SlorV, except his be- 


Archie is very dear | 


Lilian, ever since | 


vour lives? | 
Lilian, I aui sure you were never meant to | 


ing stern with you. I should bave thought 

h‘m full of pity for a lonely sweet girl like 

you!" 

Lilian shook her head. 

“He is so nice hinwelf he could not bear 
with my folly.” 

“Well, the next time I see him I shall 
give him a piece of ny mind. Now,my dear 
will you come with me to call on Lady 
Leigh ?” 

They found the Countess alone looking 
very sad and troubled. 

Mrs. Grant at once introduced the subject 
of her errand. 

To her surprise the Countess asked, ab- 
ruptiv— 

“Is Miss Green 
lons ?"" 

“No, sheis an orphan with no family 
ties.’’ . 

“She reminds me of the family very 
much. Ab, you are too voung to remem- 
ber them, Mary, but they all had those 
dark blue eyes. 

“| should not like to receive any one in- 
to my house who claimed kindred with the 

.Costillons. They have been the cause of 
mnuch sorrow to me and mine.” * 

“There is noone in all the world with 
whom I can claim kindred, Lady Leigh,”’ 
said Lilian, earnestly. 

“And your age ?” 

She heard it, still with that puzzled look 
upon her face. 

“It is strange how strongly you resemble 
the Costillons {" 

*Do you think so?" 

“Yeu !” 
| Lilian began to fear her blue eyes would 
lose her the post of Lady Leigh’s com- 
panion, 

Mrs. Grant, with admirable tact, led the 
conversation to another subject, and be- 
fore they left it was quite settled that her 
proteyee should take up ber abode at Eaton 
Square the following week, 

“Tam verv glad you will be there,dear,”’ 
said she, stroking the girl's bright hair. 
“That is such a desolate home in spite of 
_ all its grandeur, and I think you will bring 
a little sunshine into it.” 

“I willtry. Is Lady Leigh a widow ?” 

“Ay,and well-nigb childless. She hasone 
son—the present Earl; but though they 
live together there isa great gulf between 
thein, 
| “Noone knows exactly how it arose, but 
Lord Leigh was always one apart from his 
fainily. 

‘*He served in India for years in the same 
regiment as my father. No one expected he 
would coine into the title. 

“I remeinber well the first time we met 
him afterwards, and my husband congratu- 
lated him 

“He smiled the saddest smile I evor 
saw, and sdid his honors had come too 
late.’’ 

“Is he so old ?”’ 

“He is in the prime of life,but he has had 
soine hidden care.”’ 

‘Poor man !"" : 

“Aye, brighten his path if you can, Lil- 
ian. I fear his home is very dreary ; and 
though he is reported to be the most tascin- 
ating nan in London your heart will be in 
no danger.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ half sadly ; “but Lady Leigh 
may not like tne to entertain ber son.”’ 

“Lady Leigh would like anything that 
brought a sinile to Gerald’s face. [ will 
leave you at home now, Lilian, for 1 have 
some other places to go te.’ 

The day came tor Lilian to leave the 
cheerful home at Kensington, but she bad 
none of the fears which had assailed her on 
| going to Chepstow. 

Baton Square was not far from Kensing- 
ten. 

Mrs. Grant was a favorite friend 
Countess, 

Surely she and Lilian would meet some- 
times. 

One trouble she had, indeed, which she 
could never quite forget. 

‘Guy Ainslie had lost his faith in her, the 
nan to Whom she bad given her whole 
heart, despised her, and thought her a “liv- 
ing lic.”’ 

There were times when Lilian would 
have given years trom her life for one sight 
of Guy Ainstie’s face, for one kind word 
froin his lips, 

‘The Countess received , i 
indeed. wr wey Seedy 
It seemed that her duties w , 
easy ones—to te to pte og yay -" pond d 
with her, and sing to her j a . 

4 Sing to her in the twilight 

seemed the chief of them, 
‘fo A week tar AS . 

| PE aed pt seller pe rape the Countess 

| to welcome it wi a ene 

col ith delight. 

“It 18 Just a8 though you were my grand- 
_ — Said one day, fondly. “Do you 
snow, dear, except iny so '; , 
| lation in the wort qo nT have uot a re- 

“Is Lori Leigh abroad 9°? 

“Heisin Seotland., Gerald 
traveling about somewhere, 
rest.*’ 

Ph nb tere in this beautiful nome ?’? 

‘Here least of all. He ja al : 
the world, and vet he ado “an left in 

“Oh, sureiy mot!’ 
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She bad been very ailing the last few 


"The 

doctors had frankly toid Lilian she 
wanted rousing and cheering ; and so at 
last, touched by that yearning lament, Li‘- 
ian forgot all ceremony, all shyness. 

She sat down one evening and wrote to 
the Earl. " 

It was a very simple note,and she did not 
even sign it. 

She forgot that it was going to a powerful 
nobleman. “ 

Sne wrote as plainly as though he had 
been a working man. 

She told him his mother’s illnees increas- 
ed from day to day, that she fretted contin- 
ually over his absence, and she begged bim 
to come hoine while the Countess was yet 
strong enough to rejoice over his pres- 
ence. 

“Heim ! the new comwnpanion, | suppse,”’ 
was the Earl’s comment. “A pretty band 
enough,” slipping the neat note into his 

ket. 


“Well, itis a lady's letter and well ex- 
pressed, but it’s a great liberty to write to a 
inan of my age and tell hiin bes neglect- 
ing his duty. I suppose Miss Green, as the 
Countess calls her; is strong-niinded, and 
thinks it ber province to go about inforin- 
ing the world.”’ 

So he put the note aside, and tried to cast 
it from bis thougbts, but he could not quite 
forget the simple words of entreaty ; and so 
the third week in December when the 
nights were cold and frosty, he drew up in 
a cab before the fainiliar house in Eaton 
Square as naturally as though he had left it 
only the day betore. 

“How is my mvtber, Popham?” he asked 
the butler. 

‘My lady is better, ny lord; she is in the 
boudoir with Miss Green.” 

**Miss Green !” 

“My lacy’s companion,”’ explained Pop- 
ham ; “she bas been here ever since the 
autuinn, my lord!”’ 

‘“‘Ab, and mother likes her !’’ 

The butler was an old servant, and a 
privileged person. 

He rubbed his hands as thougn to give 
more emphasis to his speech. 

“It is my belief,imy lord, the Countess 
could not think more of Miss Greeuvif she 
were her own daughter !”’ 

The Earl went to his own room: he 
changed his traveling clothes for an even- 
ing suit, and then presented hiinselfat the 
boudoir-door quite ready & behold a tall 
angular female with a depressing tace and 
great powers of governing. 

He was inistaken—his inother was alone; 
and very—very warm was the welcome he 
received. 

“T have wanted you s0, Gerald !”’ 

**You know, mother, I am of a restless 
nature, and——”’ 

“You might come bome at least, some- 
times !”’ 

“What is there to make howe attractive 
to me ?’’ 

“Ob, Gerald, if only you could forget. If 
only yeu would let time head your sorrow. 
You are a yet! The loveliest girls in 
London woul 4 refuse you. You might 
bave a happy hbe—a loving wife to-inor- 
row iy pleased !’’ 

“And I do not please ! 
faithful to a memory !”’ 

“It is not natural ?”’ 

“Perbaps not !” 

“The best loved wives aro forgotten in 
twenty years!” 

‘**You doa’t understand !’' he cried, itmn- 
patiently. “If ny darling had died in my 
arms—if I had received ber parting words, 
and kissed her cold dead lips,I should have 
felt differently. 

“Il should have known then all that was 
possible had been done. [ should have 
known sbe bad felt no pang, 1 could bave 
spared her. 

“As it is ber face is ever before ine! I 
have traveled far and wide since I became 
Lord Leigh. I bave mixed in the gayest so- 
ciety of London and foreign cities. I have 
seen everything most beautiful in art and 
uature, and do you think I have forgotten 
iny wife ? 

“IT can see her sweet face before ine pow, 
as Clearly as though we had parted but yes- 
terday!’’ 

The Countess felta new perplexity. if 
this was so—if his heart had never swerved 
from its ftidelity—how would he bear to see 
day by day a face which was hLisdead wife’s 
image ? 

If she wbo had known but little of Miss 
Costillon had been struck by Lilian’s 
speaking likeness, how would it be with 


I prefer to be 


the husband whose heart siill ached for his | 


loss ? 

‘“‘And so you have set up a companion, 
mother ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ timidly. ‘Mary Grant recém- 
mended her towe. I bave been thinking 
Gerald, I migh. give her a holiday now you 
are come. I must bave kept her had I been 
alone.”’ 

The Earl felt a kind of reliefat the pro- 
spect of not meeting bis mnonitress, and he 
readily agreed. 

The Countess, who feared the very sight 
of Lilian would drive hiin from his home, 


proposed to wer favorite that very evening | 


that she sLould go to spend her Cbristuwas 
with the Grants. 


‘Mary wrote to invite you only yester- | 


day,’’she said, pleasantiv. “Send her a 
line to say you will try to be there to-:nor- 
row.” 


he next day } 
Kari, of whotn she had iris 








golden-haired companion was driven in wy | 


=~ he et carriage to the house of her | 


nd. 

She reached there just at dusk. 

**Mother,’’ was out, the children told her, | 
but they asked her very kinuly to take off | 
ber things. 

Then, drawing a chair to the bright | 
a the little ones clustered closely round 
ner. 

They had{loved her very dearly when she 
was Staying with them; ard partly because 
their mother did not like to hear her called 
“Miss Green” —partly from the desire of 
their little affectionate bearts—they called 
her by the same which would have been 
here had she married Archibald Darby— 
aunty. 

A very picture they made sitting in the 
firelight ; the flames falling full on Lilian’s. 
o—— hair and the innocent,childish taces, 

bey were in the drawing-room, which, 
was nota stiff, formal apartinent, but the 
evening revort of the fainily. 

Visitors were always shown in there; so 
when an old family friend, whom the e 
knew quite well his mistress would bo 


sorry to iniss, presented himself, he was 
asked to wait. 
“Mrs. Grant can’t be long, sir. The 


childreirare tn the drawing-room.” 

Guy Ainslie knew the little Grants well. 
True, he had ot seen them since bis sum- 
iner visit to Castle Dacres, but their 
memories would be long enough not to 
have forgotten him. 

“1’ll go and wait intae drawing-room.” 

The page held the door open. Guy aid- 
vanced. 

He saw a group gatbered in the firelight. 
Then be alimost reeled. 

Its centre was the girl who had told him 
with her own lips she had deceived biim— 
who had adinitted she was a sinner, 

Well, she did not look a sinner now, 
Not one of the littleywhildren who clung to 
her so affectionately had a face more full of 
innocence. 

As beautiful as when he saw her at Castle 
Dacres, and yet with that strange shadow 
of pain upon her brow, was the girl whose 
fate had haunted him these last autumn 
weeks. 

She saw him, 
death. 

Then the chiidren recognized their friend 
and clambered round bim. 

‘“Mother’s out! This 
come for Christmas. 
splendid stories !”’ 

“Aunty! It went to Guy’s heart. 

Of course all these months he had known 
quite well that she was lost to him that 
she could never be anything in his life, 
and yet it made her seein ten tines farther 
off to learn she belonged to another. 

“You took ny advice then,’’ he said, 
coldly. 

“I do not understand you!”’ 

The children were there, and busy inak- 
ing a dozen remarks on their ow1 accouiit. 
They never beard these brief sentences. 

“You know what that child called you } 
just now ?” 

“Yes,” 

“And my advice to you was,to bear ‘hat 
title—to let their uncle marry yon.’* 

“Was it ?” 

He little knew the effort it wasto her to 
keep so calin. 

“Of course it was. 
have deserted me ; 
ding cards.”’ 

This was intelligible to the children. 

“Uncle Archie isn’t married !”’ they cried 
with one voice; and then, hearing their 
mother’s knock, they scuttled down stairs 
to tell her of the two arrivais, 

“What does it mean ?’’ Guy asked, in a 
strange, hard voice. : 

“Tt means,’’ answered Lilian, trving to | 
speak firmly, “that Mrs. Grant is ny Tear 
friend, and ber children have chosen me as | 
an adopted relation.”’ 

“Ob !’’ 

“Their mother knows all,” said Lilian, 
simply. ‘I have not deceived ber.”’ 

“And she says ?”’ 

“She thinks I was more sinned against 
than sinning. She thinks that, baving no 
true naine oF my own, that being friendless 
and alone, I was not to blame for keeping 
my sad history a secret. She says I was 
not bound to tell Lady Dacres that trom 
being arich’s inan’s adopted child I became, 
through his sudden death, lonely and 
nameless,”’ 

“Was that your secret ?’’ cried (iuyv, in a 
dazed voice. ‘*Was that what you ineant 
when you said you Lad deceived me ?”’ 

“That, and that only! I knew it was, 
very wicked ; but, ob, the temptation was 
cruel, I never realized how much I bad 
sinned till our last conversation at the 
Castle, when you judged ine so harshily.’’ | 

“T was n fool,’’ he cried, bitterly. 

‘Nay, all you said was true, only it hurt | 
me so.”’ 

“You cared a littie then for mv opinion!” 

“TIT cared too much, I ai afraid, ’ she said, 
gravely ; ‘*‘you had been very, very kird 
to me,”’ 

“] was under a great imistake,’’ 
plied, gravely. “I have 
cruelly in my thoughts. 





and she grew white as | 


is aunty—she’s 
She tells such 


Archibald seems to- 
he never sent ne wed- , 


he re- 
wronged you 
Do you think 


| you can ever forgive ne? I au: sure you 
would if you knew how your fate bas , 
haunted ine all these weeks,”’ 
“T have been well and happy.’ 
‘And you forgive ine ?”’ 
“There is nothing to forgive. I know, to 


anyone just and upright as you are, I must 
have seemed very wicks ’ 
“Wicked ? aaid (ru isinaly bins k 
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ately ; and then, before poor Lilian 
ad time to recover trom the shock of this 
h, Mrs. Grant entered, full of 
kindly welcome to her visitors and apol- 
ogies for ber absence, 


CHAPTER XIIL 
HERE was no further opportunity for 
Guy Ainslie and Lilian to exchange 
contidences and the girl herself desired 
none, They knew now thatber sin bad 
not been what he thought it,- and yet he 
refused her friendship. 

Surely.if he were sv hard and stern it 
was happier for her to see little of him ! 

But she loved him still, There are soimne 
hearts sv true and loyal that with them to 
love once is to love for’ ever. 

The intense gratitude born of his kind- 
ness that cold, disinal, autuma day when 
they first inet, strengthened by his protect. 
ing care at Paddington railway station, had 
ripened into an affection which not even 
his cruel reproaches in the schoolrooin at 
Castle Dacres, his cold refusal in Mrs, 
Grant's drawing-room ever to be her frieud, 
could yr 

Guy Ainsile went home from that inter- 
view atjMrs. Grant’s as one that walked on 
air; the cruel anxiety which bad haunted 
him all these months was at an end. 

Lilian was found, and his darling was 
worthy of his love, ber only sin was that 
fromm being a rich man’s idolized child sie 
had become at bis deatha nameless wan- 
derer. 

A great joy filled his beart ashe thought 
of the happiness be could bring to her, 

Guy was not conceited, but fe had read 
the language of Liliants ghy, violet eves, 
and he believed that his greatest wish 
would be granted, and Lilian would be his 


wife! The strong man =  alinost 
trembled at the thought of what bis home 
night be with that fair face to shine upon 
him always, with Lilian at his side tor weal 
or woe until death parted then. 

‘*Kate always liked her,”” he murinured 
to himself, thinking of his sister. “I am 
glad to think she will welcome my darling 


gladly.”’ 





(your rights as Lord 


| great interest in 


fle reached Leckenhain soon alter eight, | 


and the little tnaid received him 
message, “Some gentlemen were waiting 
to see hin on business. She bad shown 
them into the dining-rootn.”’ 

“On business?’ ner imaster repeated 
slowly. 


with the | 


“There must be some mistake; 20 one) 


comes to see ine bere on business," 

“They said it was very luportant, sir. 
They had been in the office, and found you 
They had been 
two hours 
tea.”’ 

Surprised, half-annoyed, 
laid aside his hat and greatecoat, and 
turned towards the dining-room. 

Not a suspicion had he as to the errand of 
his visitors ; his acquaintances in Lecken- 
ham were very few—the home Was more 


| his sister’s than his, 


Business of all kinds was reserved tor the 
office. 

That two gentleinen should waste two 
hours of their tine in waiting for hiin was 
passing strange ! 

A strikingly handsome man be looked as 
he went in to greet his unexpecied guests, 
one who had the imprint of nobility stain p- 
ed on every feature. 

Two gentleman arose at his approach ; 


| one was an elderly man; the other a few 


years his junior, had a tall, erect bearing, 
and soldierly air. He offered his hand in 


| cordial fashion. 


“Guy Ainslie, I believe ?” 

‘sYes,’’ returned the person thus address- 
ed, “that is my name ; but you have the ad- 
Vanlage of me, sir, Ido notthink I have 


| gver seen you.” 


“No. Iam Captain Cecil Beaumont, and 
ibis ny friend Mr. Martin, solicitor, of the 
Inner Temple, and legal adviser to the late 
Lord Earl.”’ 

Guy Ainslie bowed. He really did not 
see how these facts concerned hitn. 

“You are probably aware tat Lord Earl 
has been dead more than a year, and that 
the utmost efforts bave been to 
heir.”’ 

Guy sbook his head. 

“I ain afraid you have coine to the wrong 
person, gentleman, if you expect ma 
give you any information. I never saw 
Lord Earl in iny life, and I know nothing 
whatever of his family ties.’’ 

Mr. Martin and Captain Beaumont ex- 
changed glances ; such utter disregard of 
what fortune mignt bave in store struck 
them as inarvellous, 4 

“JT do not think we are tnistaken,”’ 


' the lawyer, politely. 


“A short time ago we observed in a 


| jeweller’s window a signet ring, engraved 


with the mous of the Faris, It struck my 
attention at once, and I went inte tie shop 
to try and purchase the ring, but 1 found it 
been lett 
there for repairs and alteration. I cross- 
questioned the jeweller pretty closely, and 
he told ine the ring belonged to you; and 
fromm the stere you set by it, it was evident- 
ly an heirloom.” 

“Guy Ainslie smiled. He held up his left 
band, upon whose little finger the ring in 
question, 4 Inagnibeent bloodstone, flashed, 


“Is this the objectof your inquiries, Mr. 
Martin ?”’ 
‘s'Y en.” 


“Then I fear wv t I ave toteli you re 
ectil 


waiting here | 
Mistress seut thei in some | 


Giuy Ainslie | 


Laurence Campbell. Your great grand- 
mother, Mr. Ainslie, waa the daughter »[ 
one Lord Earl, and the sister of anuther. 
It was his grandson who died last vear, 
childless and without a will, cousequentiy 
you are his heir-in-law.”’ 

Guy Ainslie stared at his companions. 

“It isimpossibie !" be returned, firmly. 
“Why, I did not even know we were con- 
nected !''* 

“It has been our care to prove the con- 
nection. We hive searched for the certiti- 
cate of Marguerite Earl's marriage, and of 
ber daughter's union with your grand- 
father. Thergis not the slightest w in 
the evidence ; no single link is missing '"’ 

“But,” versisted Guy, “there was the 
brother of my ancestress, Marguerite Earl ; 
surly he left descendants ?" 

“He left only one son, the father of the 
late Lord Earl. Keally, Mr. Ainslie, it is 
very difficult to convince you of your own 
good fortune!’ 

“T confess I-do not understand it."’ 

“Well, you inust have to doso soon. I 
can assure you. Your position will be a 
splentid one. The late Lord Earl never 
lived up to bis income; there must be 
about sixty thousand pounds in funded 
peepee. Earismere itself,one of the love- 
test estates in Blanksbire, and a revenue 
of many thousands a year, and it is al! 
youre. There's not acresture on earth to 
dispute your rightto it, There will be 
some legal righta to gothroagh, of course, 
and a pretty considerable sum to pay away 
in legacy duty ; but before the new year ix 
tnany days old you will be established in 
Earit of Earlamere ; 
and I hopeere long we may congratulate 
you upon your finding acharming countess 
to share your tithe and boners.” 

Captain Beaumont held out his hand. 

*You will let ine congratulate you now,”’ 
he said, pleasautiy. rs aim the cousin of 
the late Lady Earl, and I have taken a 
tracing the heir to her 
husband's property. lama lonely man, 
without many family ties, but such as it in, 
Lord Earl, ] am proud to offer you my 
trie adship.”’ 

Guy sat as‘one lost in a dream; the 
LOWS Was 80 Strange, s» wonderful and un- 
ex pected. 

Could it really be that he was an English 

er of vast wealth ?—that he would be 
able to place a coronet on Lilian’s fair, 
white brow ? 

The two men who watched him thought 
they had never’seen anyone bear the news 
ot sudden prosperity with such calmness, 

“But surely,” Giuy began, at last, “my 
late kinsinan had sowne design for his 
money ? He never could have meant it to 
leave it to a stranger. It may be mine, by 
the strict letter of the law, but there tmust 
have been someone near and dear to him 
for whoin he intended a portion, at least, of 
his great wealth ?"’ 

“Your suggestion dees you honor !’’ said 
the solicitor, warmly. 

“T have no hesitation in telling you that 
there was such a one; that the late Lord 
Ear! nad intended Earlsinere itself, and all 
his fortune, to pass to an adopted dangh- 


| ter.”** 


A strange thought came to the new peer's 
mind, 

Could it) possibly be that Lilian—his 
Lilian, 80 he already called ber in bis heart 
—should be his kinstuan’s heiress ? 

“I know what you are thinking,” 
the lawyer, warmly. 

“You are saying you can acyver take ad- 
vantage of such an aceident; that you 
will at once restore everythivg wo the young 
lady !”’ 

“You bave guessed rightly, sir !"’ 


said 


“It isa generous thonglit, but it is” im- 
— Kest easy, Jeord Earl, in your 
~0n0rs. She tor whew your beautiful 


home, your vast wealth, was intended, can 


| never need eitLer !"’ 


tind his ’ 


said | 


“You tnean she bas marricd,and ber hus- 
band's riches surpass even mine ! 

“T mean that she is dead !"’ 

‘Dead !”’ 

“Even s80,"’ said Captain Beaumont, with 
4 strange sadness in his voice. 

“She lost her father—as she believed 
hitn— without a moment's preparation. Sle 
learned within three davs that she was a 
nameless orphan, penniless and homeless, 
The nan who had prolemsed to love her 
deserted her ; and driven aliuost frantic by 
suck a sea of trouble, the power girl vielded 
to temptation, and teok the life had 
ceased in value, 

Deep indignation sounded in his 
The new Lord Parl replied with a grave 
sadness, for he was thinking of his own 
love, and bew muck ber fate resembled 
that of bis Kinsmian’s darliag, — 

“Poor child!" 

“No one could blaine her. It was his 
fault frowus first to last, ovid-blooded, leart- 
leas Villian; Lord Earl, when I saw to 
what his cruelty bad driven ber,I regretted 
the days of duelling were over.” 

“And he yot off son free _ 

“Of course, nv one Gould touch hiun; but 
there ig an unspoken law of pubiic feeling, 
and that condemned Linn pretty strongly. 
You need not tear bis society being forced 
upou you, iny lord; he was obliged to leave 
the neigbborhoml within avery short tine 


'* 


of his victiin’s death ! 


shies 


voice, 


“And now,” pr posed the Captain, ‘ue 
will aay BooUd-! wit: We have ntruded 
ou youan UNGoNnscionable tine wid I am 
qu te sure yuur yz f sister is ius patient ‘ 
uS to be woue thal sie tay learn what 
have deta ed ¥ i y dis ssing. 

‘ ’ t 4 rs yen? ~ 
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him. Whatever 1 am, whatever I may be, 
I owe it all under Heaven t iny sister,an 
I should like ber to hear ui iny prosperity 
first from you.” 

He threw the door open and led the way 
Xo the draw iny-room. 

Miss Ainslie was there alone, a strange 
anxiety written on ber face. 

She started up with an eager question as 
her brother entered. . 

“Ob, Guy! is there anything the matter?” 

“Nothing in the world, my dear Miss 
Ainslie,” said Mr. Martin, kindly. 

“We have brought your brother a piece 
ot news which I suspect will please you 
even more than it did him.” 

Kate's ideas tok a brilliant plunge. 

“Oh, have they made you a 


“No, Miss Ainslie, vou are quite mis- 
taken,”’ said Caytain Beaun.ont, smiling. 
In fact, we have persuaded your brother 
that be will have to leave the firm at once!”’ 

**Leave the firm !"’ 

“Yes, because he will never need any 
wealth or honor that can come to him from 
it. Mr. Ainslie exiats no longer! You 
must learn to know your brother afresh as 
Lord Earl of Earismere !"" 


AN ODD WOOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“STRANGERS STILL,”’ 


“PRINCE PEASANT,” ‘“‘THE 


LIGATS oF 


AND 
mockBY,”” ‘A 
WOMAN S SIN, ETC 
CHAPTER XXV—(coNTINUED.) 
ND Rosamond is Lady Kingsford!” she 


ejaculated. “Lady Kingsford—I1 can't 
believe it.” 

“She will carry ber bonors well,’ said 

Colone! Brand, ow prepared at once tw 


worship the rising sun. ‘“Sbe will grace a 
coronet !"’ 

**Buit how is she to be told 7?" putin Mrs, 
Brand, querulously. 

“Ob, be will have no difficulty in mnanag- 
img that part of the business!’ returned her 
husband, with a chuckle. 

“But she won't speak to him! She won't 
let him go within fifty yards of her, She 
has taken a most extraordinary aversion to 
him.”’ 

“She would not even come down to-night 
as you know !"' returned Amy, rathor tri- 
umphantly. “It won't be as easy to speak 
to her as be thinks." 

“And it’s enough to turn her head !"" put 
in ber mother. “kanev a gir! hearing in 
one ‘breath that she bas ahusban st aad child 
and a corvnet awaiting ber.’’ 

“It's curious how she always took to 
Tommy,” continued Mrs. Brand,reflective- 
ly. “Itlooked like human nature, seeing 
further than we see."’ 

“We bave been as blind as moles, Mrs. 
Brand,”’ said her husband ; “and bk don't 
know how we are to get out of it, that’s a 
fact. You were always so positive, and so 


sure and certain that she was oct tnar- 
ried.”’ 
“I! in a bigh key of oxpostulation. 


“Pardon me,Colonel Brand, you have made 
a great mistake. It was you who declared 
she bad been deceived by some young 
acamp. I quote your own words from first 
to last. 

“I! that's a good joke. It’s all very well 
to come and lay the blaine on ine now—it’s 


so like aman. I had nothing to do with 
that part of the business; it was all you 
and Fred. Fred said he really knew the 
man.’’ 


Leaving the worthy couple to a viclent 
scene of strong mutual recrimination, which 
waxed louder and fiercer every moment, 
Amy lef the room, and walked upstairs in 
a kind of ballf-dreamy state. 

“Rosamond, Lady Kingsford — Lady 
Kingsford !" she kept repeating to herself, 
till she almost imechanically arrived at 
Lady Kingsford’s door; opened it and went 
in. 

She found ber friend sitting in a cozy 
chair by the fire, ber hair streaming down 
over ber shoulders. a book in her hand, 
whose back was pot the better of the roar- 
ing logs to which it was held in such close 
vicinity. 

“Weill, my dear!" cried Rosamond, lay- 
ing tface downwards, and accosting her 
visitor with raised brows and a simile; 
“what ages you ve been downstairs! I hope 
you've had a pleasant evening—I have. I 
aim going through this actually now straight 
off for the second time, it's so deeply inter- 
esting. 

“By-the-by, what's the matter with you ? 
You look as if yon had had aimental knock 
on the head. Oris it only sleep—gentie 
sleep 7’ 

“Tt ."" returned the other, sitting down, 
heavily tor ber,and staring very bard at her 
friend,and trying in her own mind to fit ber 
into ber new cbharacter,butin vain. She was 


just Rosamond Dane ! 


“What on earth are you ge at. I'm 
not on fire, Amy!" laughing. ‘You look 
as if you saw something on the top of iny 


head.”’ putting up ber band. ‘What is the 
I } 


matter with you, Ainy, this evening? Has 
4 ' ge [lLADIM ed downstairs ?' 

lis rw ® aa? e 

} 7 
“ y 5 

zg a ing AM ‘ pom 
has he appre 

“No. 

**Because vou know, ny dear, he hag a 
wife. She is not dead, as we have all ima- 
vined. she is in the land of the living.”’ 

Yes, [know that too,”’ staring very bard 





at Rosamond, and feeling an bysterical de- 
sire to laugh in her face. 

“You don’t say so! When—hbow did he 
tell you 7?” 

“Oh! I'm not going © tell you everything 
Rosamond. You want to know soo tnuch,”’ 
minnilisng. 

“This is ay — novel, is it not, 
his speaking of her he used to be a dead 
letter. I had a kind of idea that she was 
inad, or had disgraced herself, perhaps run 
away with some one, perhaps had been di- 
voreed. What was your idea?” 

“Oh, I never imagined antil letely that 
she was alive at all,”’ looxing at the carpet 
as she spoke, 

“I wonder why she and he live apart? 
though it is no businessof mine ;"" returned 
Rosamond, leaning back in her chair and 
clasping ber fair, bare arins above ber head 
and surveying ber friend lazily. “I wonder 
what she is like ? ’ 

“I can tell you !"’ replied Amy, prompted 
by soine sudden foolish impuise she could 
not restrain. 

“You! Do. you mean—speaking as it 
were in capital etters—-to tell me you have 
seen her ?”’ 

“Yes,” rather frightened now at ber own 
adinission, and cudgelling ber brains for 
sone loophole of escape, 

“How ?—when?—and where? This is get- 
ting interesting !" 

Could Ainy say--now--here—al ways? No 
not quite, 

She hesitated and said, “On, I’ ve-—I’ve 
seen her, and that will have to satisfy 
you. 

“You are not usually so inquisitive,” 
evasively. 

“Is she pretty ?’ 

‘“‘Very pretty.’’ 

**As—as—pretty as I au ?’’ 

**(Quite,”’ 

“Aud young?” 

““Yes,”’ 

“Then in the name of goodness where is 
she?’ 

Toths Amy 
ply. 

**] wonder she can leave her child,”’ pro- 
ceeded Rosainond. “She tinust be a curious 
young woman,’ staring into the fire medita- 
tively. 

“But perhaps she has found ber husband 
outasT have. She may know of. of his Lit- 
tle peculiarity of——" 

“What peculiarity ?" 

“No, no, Miss Aimy, Tecan be discreet too, 
You won't tell ine anything about this iurys- 
terious Lady Kingsford, and Ton my side 
will not tell you of a few things I) know 
about her husband. Still waters run deep. 
Poor creature ; whoever she is I sincerely 
pity ber!" 

Here Amy, no longer able to control her- 
self, gave way toafitol most violent hys- 
terical laughing--laughing which shook her 
slight frame, which astounded her compan. 
ion, and set ber filving about the room = in 
search of resturative-water, eau-le-cologne, 
etc, 

When she had somewhat recovered and 
got her breath and dried her eyes, ste rose 
to go with unusual precipitation. 

“What is the matter with you ?"' said her 
friend, baying ber band on ber arm, and 
standing before her like atall young yod- 
dess, with her sweeping white gown, her 
long flowing hair. 

“T’'m sure there is something the matter 
with you, Aimy ; I never saw you like this 
before,never ! 

“You are not wont t> keep secrets froin 
me either. Tell tine, bas this anything to 
do with Lady Kingsford,this curious attack 
of yours ?” looking Searchingly into her 
friend's eyes, and laying a soil, small hand 
on her wrist. 

“Yes it has,’’ gasped Ainy. 

‘*Poor child!’ compassionately. “I had no 
idea you cared for him soe much. It isa mis- 
take, my dear, to let vour heart out of your 
own keeping—even a heart like vours— 
to this good-looking, invsterious person with 
a silent, unknown past. 


made no immediate re- 


would have been putou your 
ago. 
thing to regret.” 

“Ob, Kosamond! Don'’t—don't. You don’t 
know what I mean. You don't know what 
you are saying, and I can't tell you,’’ inco- 
herently ; “but some time soon you will 
know all,” and with this incomprehensible 
inforinatien Ainy opened the door and = ab- 
ruptiv took ber departure. 


yuuara 





CHAPTER XNXVNI. 
R. FRED Brand arrived quite sudden- 

\| ly to the bosow of his family the next 
B: day. 
| Money was tight, be said, and he had just 
run down to look them up, and to, in his 
own wind, levy tresh supplies. 

Of course be was well aware that it was 
all Rosatnond’s coin, as he called it, but be 
was notsensitive in matter, and he looked 
forward at no distant day to the happy per- 
jod when it would all be his own exclusive 
property. 

Now he might, as he was down and doing 
nothing, for was pot a hunting man, just 
as well keep bis band in as not, and make 
the running with Resainmond, as he was on 
the spot. 

Of course she would say “‘yes.”’ Of course 
she would be only tvo delighted to bestow 
herself and her fortune on Frederick Brand 





Esquire, whose property consisted in a few 
fozen pairs of boots, several portinanteaus 
a " - cve ~ 
as-suits). = 
1 French novels, a « ‘ ts 
his own KCeE Mm es 
looking person. 
Not that she iI:ked him. Nor tear of that. 


She hated hitn like poison. 
He kuew it instinctively, but she feared 
bim, 


“IT thought he was a widower too, or you | 
long | 
Hie is a worthless inan. You bave no- | 











He had ber in bis power, and if she did 
not say yes without any nonsense or heim- 
ining and bawing, he would, a his 
own words, “Show ber up!” by Heaven he 
would, in every club in London, and she 
would not be allowed to show her pose an 
longer in decent respectable society, Inu 
less queen it over all the other girls in the 
county in which Violet Hill was situated. 

With these ideas in bis mind he adorned 
himself carefully the afternoon after he 
arrived, and nailed forth to look for Rosa- 
inond, 

She was not hunting to-day, the hunt was 
too far off, and she and Laddie had gone for 
along stroll over a common not very far 
away. , 

Ainy, whose tnind was still entirely dis- 
organized, sat at home, half over the fire, 
with a novel in ber lap. 

She was a shivering little person,and was 
pale and pinched aod discontented, and she 
Was not anxious to take a long tete-a-tete 
walk with Rosie, 

She bad no command over that unruly 
meimber—her tongue. 

Goodness knows what she might “let 
out.” 

Discretion was the better part of valor, 
and duty and inclination for once were on 
one side; she would stay at home. 

Very, very bright and charming her 
friend looked as she stood in the doorway 
in her fur cap and coat, and endeavored in 
vain to beguile her fromm the fire. 

“You will make a regular old woman of 
pe sitting there all day over the ovals. 

fou will wither up all your complexion 
and be as wrinkled asa roasted apple. Coine 
along !” 

“No, no,” shaking ber head. It was a 
hitter day, shivering as she spoke. She bad 
a slight cold coming on. She hada pain in 
ber ancle. 

Any way, she refused to budge,and Rosa- 
inond and Laddie set forth alone. 

Laddie was seven years old now, but just 
as fond of getting out fora scamper as in 
the old days when he used to -_— and 
whirl about like a dog possessed on Drydd 
Marshes, 

They took their way down the avenue 
along a ratber inuddy road, and then over 
two fields by a bridle way, and out on a 
wide, deliciously wiid looking common, or 
more properly moor, with lumps of furze 
and herther, some sheep scattered here 
and there, but no sign of a human _ habita- 
tion. 

A high road ran through it, but Rosa- 
mond and Laddie avoided it, and took a cut 
across a pathway leading over the sbort 
grass. . 

Dearly would Laddie have liked to run in 
among the sheep, and drive thein hoine be- 
fore hin, but he knew better. 

After a good brisk stretch of two sniles 
over the heather they turned and were run- 
ning home, when, to Resamond’s unmiti- 
gated djsgust,she beLeld Fred approaching 
with a broad stnile on his face and bis usual 
prancing gait. 

“Hullo, Rosie *’’ be called out, familiarly. 
“And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends ?’’ with would-be wit. 

‘“‘Where are you going to ?’’ was her ab- 
rupt question. 

“Oh ! I just came out for a stroll], and to 
look for you.”’ 

‘For ine!” with a smile of scornful in- 
credulity, as be turned and walked beside 
her, adapting bis pace to ber exceedingly 
rapid walk. 

‘Yes, for you ; and you need not look 80 
cross and so grumpy, my dear girl ; it’s a 
great compliment.” 

“A compliment that I can dispense with,”’ 
she returned, rudely. 

“Ob, no, Rosie! Come, now, don’t be get- 
ting on your bigh horse with me. It’s no 
good, I know tvo much, eh ?”’ with a dia- 
bolical grin. 

“You don’t know how to behave yourself 
like a gentleman,at any rate,"’ she returned 
with a glance of biting sarcasm, ‘and, 
w hat’s mere, never wil!.”’ 

“There you go! There you go, as usual; 
but I don’t mind, it’s all like water run- 
ning down a duck’s back, as far as I’in con- 


cerned. I['ll have my turn by-and-by,”’ ex- 
pressively. 

“What do you mean?” staring at bim 
scornfully. 

“You know [ admire you awfully, 
Rosie.’”’ 


“T wish to gracious you would not call me 
Rosie,’’ she interrupted, passionately. ‘I 
won’t permit it.” 

“Ah! I'in treading on delicate ground,am 
I! eh, Miss Dane ?"’ bringing his face very 
close to hers. ‘That was the other fellow’'s 
pet name for you, I suppose, eh ?"’ 

“Keep away,” fiercely, “and leave ime 
alone. Walk on !"’ she added, imperiously, 
waving ber uubrella. “I renounce the bon- 
or of your escort.” 

“Come—come,now ! She musn’t be cross 
now, must she, Laddie ?”’ addressing biin- 
self to the dog in would-be persuasive tones 
and walking beside the young lady all the 
Sare. 

“You know, ‘pon my bonor, Rosamond,I! 
adinire vou awfully. 
the image of a sweetly pretty yirl that does 
the trapeze business at the-——" 

“Never mind where, I don't want to bear 
anything about who I am like, ia your 
opinion.” ; 


“Ob ! well, if you saw ber vou would not 


} 


| be so short, 1 can tell you. She's wy stvle 
all to nothing, and s) are vou coming 
4 
| y lare tI 
‘“) un I not nm an afl 
| “Well, yvou’re singular,that’s one coinfort 
com placently. “I know your style—s 


dark, hawk-eyed chap, with a 


. 


very short 


1 do, indeed! You're | 


7 


“Hatha! ha! Well, we won't fight 
about looks, and, anyway, it’s all the same 
when people are marri it does not mat- 
ter.”’ 

“When who are married ?” 

“You and I, to be sure,” promptly 

“You are out of your mind this after- 
noon, Mr. Brand,” said Rosamund, sarcas- 
tically. 

“No, never saner in my life—never! 
Why shouldn't we marry ?” 

“Well, for one very ainple and sufficient 
reason.”’ 

“And that is ?” insinuatingly. 

“That I detest you more than any one in 
the wide world. I would rather die—do you 
understand that ?—than ever become Mrs. 
Frederick Brand !"’ 

“You will, all the same, and I'll tell you 
why, though I know your history. I'l. 
stretch a point, and marry you.” 

“Thank you, in consideration of six thou- 
sand a year, is it not ?” , 

“Precisely, iny angel; you have got it 
this time.”’ ce . 

“And su ng I say never ?”’ 

“Then 1 shall take my remedy. I will 
let you know in time what to expect. I 
shail,;’’ now speaking very slowly and dis 
tinctly, “go ainung all iny club triencs and 
tell thein the true history of Miss Rosaiunond 
Dane. 

“I'll tell them everytiting, and she will 
be turned out of society. “Sbe will be a 


social pariah! aha! The icé queen, in- 
deed ! 

“A pretty take in—chaste as ice—pure as 
snow! Dear ine, dear ine, ap ces 
are deceitful !’’ shaking bis bead eapres- 
sively. 


“I told you once before to begone and do 
your worst !’’ returned his victim, between 
her teeth, ‘and you did. You bave the 
saine perinission now. 

“Never as long as you live speak to me 
again ; never dare to come under the same 
roof with ne, you basest wretch that ever 
was called man! tio! leave me ;’’ halting 
as they reached the edge of the common. 

‘‘Leave you! well. I've not done with 
you yet, Miss Rosie, if I do leave you. I 
give you a year to think over what I've 
said ; and now, you look so pretty in a 
tantrum, such acolor in your cheeks, I’m 
just going to take a kiss,”’ suddenly seizing 
her round the waist as he spoke. 

During the high words this pair had been 
bandying with each other they were un- 
aware that a horseiman,in a scarlet coat and 
s8plashed tops, was trotting over the com- 
mon bebind tneim, 

He had recognized Rosamond at ouce,and 
by her gestures he coupreheuded that she 
was scorntully repudiating something or 
other. 

He kept closer,and was within forty yard« 
when he saw the man she was with sud- 
denly put his arm round her waist,and put 
spurs to his tired bunter. 

But Rosamond was better able Ww take 
care of herself now than in those days in 
Paris long ago, and Rosainond was in a 


ra e. 

She twisted herself free from Mr. Brand's 
hateful embrace with one violent struggle, 
and ‘aking short bold offer utnbrella,said, 
in a voice shaking with passion— 

“If you dare to touch me again I—J sha!/ 
kill you !”’ 

An empty threat, but it needed only a 
glance at ber blazing eyes to show tbat it 
she bad not the power she had the will. 

“What's all this?” said a voice bebind 
her, and starting, she beheld her other bete 
noir, Lord Kingsford, who had grasped the 
situation in a glance, and recoguized the 
odious little cad of Porte St. Martin The- 
atre to boot. 

The recognition was not mutual, as he 
sprang to the ground,unting-cap in hand; 
and staring rather dangerous said— 

“Has this fellow veen insulting you, Miss 
Dane ?”’ 

“You leave Miss Dane and me alone, my 
fine teliow,”’ said Freddy,valiantly, but his 
pale face belied bis words. “Just ride on, 
and mind your own business.”’ 

“It is ny business to interfere in every 
| lady’s behalf when I see her annoyed by a 
cad like you,”’ returned the other, fiercely ; 
“and I’: strongly inclined to break every 
bone in your miserable litle body,” taking 
him by the collar as be would a child. 

But here Rosamond interfered. Much as 
she hated,loathed Freddy,now that she was 
a little cooler she did pot want the chamnp- 
— ot Lord Kingsford. 

Hh oe insult you, Miss Dane?” he de- 
manded, still holding the struggli ‘red- 
dy by the collar. _o 
| “Yes, he did! but let bim go. 1 do not 
_ Want your interference !’—surveying him 
| with proud, defiant eyes—“oniy keep him 

with you till I get part of the way borme,”’ 
ghe aided, on second thought; “that’s all 
I want,’’—her voice trembling as she spoke 
—‘to ask you to do now.” 

And without another word she turned 
| and vanishing round the corner, down a 
| lane, and in another moment was lost to 
| Sight. 

As her rapid footste died awa 
| Kingsford released his hold on Freday's 
| collar, and said, in a tone of suppressed but 








furlous passion— 

‘What the deuce have you heen saying 
to her, sir ?”’ ; 

“W hat is it to you ?” 
insolently. 

“What have you been saying ?"’ now seiz- 


retorted the other, 


ry by ac ; ‘ j kj j 
ig Dit again, and shaking him backwards 
1nd lorwards in bis grasr K@ a rat 
t. 
av A OF © gasped 4 grea 
. ' 
er i¢ 5 in : i sa aati VY Sha 
a 
iw doing nar ; Was Ask 
larry ne, tiatsa 


“Oh, that’s all, is it? 


ironically. “No 
thing elise And she accepted you with ef- 
eviceplly with a sneer. 


j (Usluu ?”’ 
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“No,” salleuly, “you know she didn’’ 
but she'll have to + me all the same !’t 


“Oh, indeed ! and why ?” 

“Because,” spitefally, Fay Lord 
Kingsford, ain't you? and don’t mind 
telling you. You're a friend of the fainily, 
you ought to know whata very, very nice 
young womaa Miss Dane is 7"’ 

“Yes, pray proceed, I'm all attention,” 
running the lash of his bunting-whip 
through his hand, and eyeing Mr. Brand 
meditativel y. 


“No one would marry ber but myself. 
She’sa young weman with a history—a 


“Really ! what sort of 2 history ?"’ 

“Well, one m4 exactly suited for the use 
of schools, as they say, or for private fami- 
lies, She's called the Ice Queen, and she’s 
just as much right to that name as’’—gain- 
1g —— 

“Stop !" interrupted the other, “if you 
dare to breathe her name in connection with 
ongeiag but what is as spotless as snow, 

“Don't be in sucha rage for nothing,”’’ 
stepping back. “You haven’t heard the 

, and then, perhaps, you won't be so 
y with your threats. 

“She was brought up in the country,quite 
a violet in the shade, and when her grand- 
mother died sie took up with sume tellow 
on the sly, ran off to Paris fora spree, bad 
no end of a good time, and returned to the 
bosom of her family pore she had 
been staying at ber old school! This was 
not all, she had a baby, which has been 
bustied away somewhere. Ob,sbe’s a very 
nice, well-behaved young woman !"’ 

“And yet you would marry her, Mr. 


Brand! You would be good enough to 
overiook her little deficiencies, it ap- 
7” 


*T would, for certain solid reasons, and 
now you have the whole story,Lord Kings- 
ford. You just leave me manage my 
own affairs.” 

“Ob, certainly,” putting a strong re- 
straint upon himeelf, and still fingering his 
whip almost with fervish impatience. “And 
the man she ran away with, what about 
him ?” 

“Ob, he’s never been heard of. He was 
some swell, a wolfin sheep's clothing, ”’ 
grinning hideously. “I saw him, and I'd 
know him again anywhere, if ever he dare 
show up!” 

“You are sure of that ?"’ impressively. 

“Quite sure and certain.”’ 

“If he was standing before you what 


would you say ?”’ 
“Say ?oh, [don’t know. It’s not my 
business, 


eee know ; it’s Mrs. Brand's, or 
Rosainond’s. 

“Your memory for faces is not so good as 
you imagine, Mr. Brand,” said the otber, 
with a curious ex pression in lis face. ‘I was 
the tnan.”’ 

“You ! you !” recoiling, “Not you! it’s 
impossible. I1—it could not have been 
you !”’ 

” *And why not? Look at me well; ima- 
gine me with a beard,and looking ten years 


younger.” 
“Weil, so ng I imagine all that,’ 
lucking up in his heart, “what then? 


bat have you to say for yourself, eh ? Oh 
by George ! this will be nuts for the gover- 
ner when be knows it !”’ 

— know it,” returned the other, 
. coolly. 

“What! What does he know ?!’ 

“That I'm Allan Gordon, who was cast 
away at sea, and tor years on an island ; 
that I am now the owner,most unexpected- 
ly, of the Kingsford estates, and that for 
more thansix years I have been Rosa 
mond's busband.”’ 

* * 

Mr. Brand gasped at 
went. 

He simply could wot speak, his tongue 
had lost the power of expression. 

He merely s*ood and gazed at this dark, 
handsome, stern-looking, red-coated stran- 
ger who confronted himn on the common, 
with his horse’s bridle over bis arm. 

“And she doesn’t know you!” he ex- 
claimed, at last, **What’s the meaning of it 
all! I’un blessed if 1 can inake it vut !”’ 

“She does not recognize wne,you are right 
out it is cnnecessary © explain matters to 
you, Mr. Brand. 

“Ask your stepmnotber, Mrs. Brand, and 
she will give you any information you re- 
quire if bp curiosity becomes over-vehe- 
meut. may iwnerely satisfy your mind on 
two points. 

“One is, that Rosamond Gordon being 
Lady Kingsford will never be your - wife. 
The other little item of intelligence is, that 
you never (and doubtles you have had 
many narrow escapes) were so near a sound 
horse-whipping 28 you were to-day. Only 


* ” * # 


this announce- 


that she made it a special request I would | 
have half-killed you ; and if I ever bear of | 


your talking of ber, of our,”’ correcting 
himself, “affairs, or of annoying her in any 
way,of thrusting your undesirable presence 
on her at any time, [ will give you reason 
© remember Allan Kingsford,” 

Aad with this emphatic warning he de 
liberately remounted bis borse,and without 
another look towards the abject figure of 
Mr. Brand he trottted briskly away, and 
was soon out Of sight, leaving Rosaimond’s 
tormentor uttering a variety of ejaculations 
and feeliug as ifthe world had suddenly 
turned upside down. 

So she was inarried, after all ! and to this 


real, live lord ; and yet she did not recog- | 


nize him as ber husband ! 
ro BE CONTINUE! 
a . al 
‘ a 
, iti AF) So tne ine ag sf “ 
tbe reins apd Drake, aod deciares he 


continue to do so, 








Together. 
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OW do you like her, Jud?” 
Young Dr. Galbraithe looked ap at 
bis cousin a second before answer- 
Dg. 

“If she were worth a hundred thousand I 
would marry her to-morrow. 
who ten years from now will do honor to 
even a Galbraithe.”’ 

Alice was silent, and outsrie the open 
door, in the ball, Carmie tad come all un- 
heard in ber slippered feet, but nut unhear- 
ing, and stood silent aise. 

She was not vain, s felt a strange delight 
in this man’s words, cruel and hesrtiess as 


and her eyes flashed, and something of the 
superb power that Judson Galbraithe pro- 
phesied tor ten years bence thrilled her as 


sbe shivered as she sone how eaxily she 
could have been won by this handsome, 
careless inan, had she been wealthy—won, 


be proud of—anytbiug but a poor, half-paid 
teacher. 
* 7. a * * 

“Thirty to-day. Once I should have con- 
sidered inyself old at this age, with the best 
of life past and little before me to enjoy ; 
but now [am very happy, thankful, aud 
content.”’ 

Carmie Brownell was looking across the 
blue sea waters, her bands resting upon the 


grave and thoughttal. 

The climbing vines and roses threw 
fluttering leaf-sl.adows and sunshine upon 
her tall, lithe form, and people on the beach 
below turned to look at the unconscious 
figure a second tiie. 

**Who is she, Leicester ?”’ 

‘Miss Brownell.” 

“Is that all there is to say of her 7” 

“No; I might talk aday of her and you 
would be as hittle acquainte1.”’ 

“You are unusaliy reticent. She mast 
have incurred your lordship's displeasure, 
and you punish her by ignoring ber.” 

“We are good friends; but [knuew that 
your questions were prompted by idle 
curiosity, and thought I would wait uatil 
you met her. 

“She has won atair fame and considera 
ble wealth, I believe, by untiring patience 
and lawor. 

“She bas triainphed over every obstacle, 
met trouble and disappointment that would 
have crusbed a woman less brave; and 
now from it all she bri-gs, instead of a 
cynical, selfish nature, one # thoroughly 
— that men are made better for her 
iving.”’ 

“She is wealthy, 
married ?’’ 

“Yes, even an old 1 
no one ever thinks of 

Phili 
ring of displeasure in bis sweet, strong 
voice. 

It angered him to bear this cool question- 
even from a friend. 


famous, but still un- 


id, if you like; but 


fascinating. worldly-wise. and a trifle 
worldly-wild—turned again & look at the 
white-robed figure. 

They sauntered back an hour later,just as 
Miss Brownell tightened the reins over ber 
high-stepping biacks. 

“Those are magnificent animals, by 
Jove !” exclaimed Gal braitl.e. 

“Yes, she bandies them periectiy, too.” 
And Philip’s dark eyes flashed, and a won- 
derful light swept over his face with the 
smile and bow he gave Carinie Brownell, 
while she gave a glance at both, but a sinile 
to only one, a8 she dashed by; and the 
second time that day the fastidious Judson 
Galbraithe turned to look at 4 woman. 

He had quite forgotten her, however, 
until he saw her that eveniug in a little 
crowd in the drawing-room. 

Philip Leicester was one of the crowd, 
and, Galbraithe made Li- 
them to be introduced. 

She rose, siniling, eracious, thoroughly a 
lady, with no pretence to girl ishiness. 

There were valley-lilies at ber belt, val- 
ley-lilies in the soft lace at ber throat, and 
valley-lilies in the loose, low-oviled hair. 

Her eyes were clear. brave, tender; ber 
face one that changed with every thought, 
but was ever pure and true. 

a way of doing, and one night, when the 
stood upon the terrace in the moonlight, 
listening to the rvar and invan of the 








| waters. 


Judson Galbraithe tound ber there, look- 
ing like some still, restful picture ; but she 
turned with her old sunile as he asked : 

“Did you come to escape thie crowd 7?” 

“No: for bad the crowd been here I 
should have stayed, I love the sea #0 much. 
I never dance, you know, and shall not be 
inissed. 

“T missed you, and searched until I found 
you—drearming.”’ 

“Perhaps I am given © dreaming; but to 
night I was thinking of iy past lite.’’ 

“Your past, like your present, is good to- 
member.” 

He spoke with a shade of 


bitterness : for 


| what did hers tnake his own careless, 
worldly one appear ? 
“T wasonly thinking of the starting-point. 
Shall we return ” ; 
oN rf j +i a 1 , t..° | j 


she stood there ; then, nothing but a girl, | 


wav towards-| 


ee | 


t 


She isa girl | 


| your love—I will 


they were; but she was proud and sensitive, | 
| years ago. 


| comme saying that you love me. 


but not loved ; and she crept quietly away, | 
wondering if she could ever be anything to | 


railing of the baloony, her calun, sweet face | 





—I love you! Will you ss 
for me and will be aly wite f° 
His face was pale with the 
which thrill hw soul, his eyes were 
burning and bright as they searched ber | 
face for one tender look, and bis hand closed 
upon hers with a fierce, o’ermasteri 
rasp; but she was looking away froin his | 
ace, beyond the line of harbor lights and | 
the very sez itself, as she answered, slowly: | 
“Is itinyself or my bundred thousand | 


proud voice : 

“Yourself! What do I care for your 
wealth? Come t» ine penniless, but for 
work for both ; only tell 


that you would marry?” 
All the scorn otf subdued feelings of 
those twelve years rang out in the clear, 


me I can, dearest. 
“Wait until I repeat your words oftwelve 
Let me show you how well I 
remember ; you said of Carmie Brownell, a 
poor and friendless girl, ‘Were she worth 2 
hundred thousand [| would marry her to- 
morrow.’ lain worth it now, and you 
Had you | 
said sothen, the girl Carmie would have 
believed with a faith the woman has not. I 


ain glad you didn’t say this then, even had | 
you fof ne ; you did me a greater ser- | 
vice, for, atthe | 


hearing your opinion of ine 
I crept away, and after the first outbreak i | 
determined to make my life worth living, 
even ifit might never be ‘worthy a Gal- 
braithe;’ and the words that wounded so 
cruelly at first proved the incentive and | 
watchword to something better than I then 
dared dreain. 

“Years ago 1 should have considered 
your offerto me to-night the best of all, 
and would have thought myself avenged ; 
but now I am only sorry that anyone 
should suffer through caring for me."’ 

The sweet, earnest voice was silent ; the 
waves moaned and subbed on the sands be- 
low like soine duomed, bopeless soul, and 
the music floated out to them wild and 
sweet—dying iv acrash and wail of anguish. 

“Is there no bope, that you have forgiven 
ny foolish, inercenary words ? Oh, Carinie, 
let me live for you, and prove my love by 
that ?”’ 

She turned with a face as white as his in 
the moonlight, and a look of pain in her 
grave eyes: then, very softiv, with a world 
of saddened tenderness in her voice: 

“IT am engaged to marry Philip Leicester; 
we have aaled tee each other a4. long tisme.’’ 

And then Leicester caine upon the terrace. 

He took Carmie’s hand upon his ari and 
drew her soft shawl aroand her with a proud 
air of possession; while Carwie, ever . 
thoughtful tor this strong man’s passion 


| and the sorrow that had settled like dark- 


Leicester frowned, and there was a ' 


ness upon him, ted Philip down the steps, 
and away under the great calin stars aud 
the moonlight, to walk in the glory of per- 
fect love together. 
—_ = <—-_ 
GETTING A LivinG.—A French writer, 
whose tastes, have led himto dive below 
the surface of society in pursuit of inforima- 
tion, has furnished many eurious particulars 
respecting the queer industries of Paris, 


| most of which flourish in the mere crowded 


in 
Dr. Galbraithe at his side—handsorne, | 


All over the city aré manufactured 


quarters of the city. 

From bis works we learn, among other 
things, that the Paris street cries, s» pierc- 
ing and so nuinerous, are taught by a pro- 
fessor, who instructs bis pupils frou «a work 
published in the time of Franovm 1. 

The same cries have been Landed down 
from generation  ,eneration, aud are as 
well known W housewives as are the 
various bugle calls to the private soldier. 

The trade in second-hand corks, it may 
well believed, is a profitable industry, con- 
sidering the enormous consuin ption of wine 
in Paris ; but there are other trades which 
are uwiuch more questionable. 

For instance, the broken crusts colle ted 
luke 4 


i trimming forthe bams and chops which 


| look so tempting in the shops. 


} 


The suminer passed, a6 ali summners have | 


season was alinost ended, Carmie Brownell | 


Some in- 
genious merchants buy up the sueils of 
Burgundy snails (the large succuient 
species eaten in the restaurants), and inake 
them up, with the cominon species tound 
in churchyards, or even with slugs,covered 
with veal stuffing, into 4 “evlorable imita- 


tion’ of the real article. 
A good living, again, ™ made by the 
manufacture of Marseilies soup from the 


fatty material skinned from tue water at 
the outlets of the drains. 

Coffee stalls in the streets do a large busi- 
ness with needy persons, with the assist- 
ance of the grounds purchased at the cafes 
and restaurants. 

At certain times of the year enterprising 
woinen earn a great deal of money by 
scouring the botvnus of rivers and streans 
for the red water-wortus which the 
Parisians use 4s bait for gudgeuns; others 
range the marshes in pursuit of frogs for 
the table, or for Viviseection ists. 

It bas been said that there is nothing so 
insignificant or so upprotuising that it can- 
not be utilized by a Frenehinan. As a 
proof of this may be cited the sauveur 
dames, or saver of “souls,” 

By a curious incidence, the word «ame 
in Parisian slang is applied w the sinall 
pieces of leather which cre inserted between 
the soles of shoes. 

There are ac.ually men who make 4 liv- 
ing by picking up in the streets these ap- 
parently useless seraps, and retailing thein 
to the cobblers, whe are located at tmnt of 
the small coai-dealers fst 

An industry even 
mot th 


tween the erachns 
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the cab-stands. It ms <« 


that you care | 
great pamion 


Scientific and Useful 


Reoitpina FRaMes.—For regiiding 
fraines that have becomne spxtted it 
is quite common to use gold bronm mized 
in dextrine, but it is often found that the 
spot a To prevent this, rub the 
regilded spot, after it is thoroughiy dry, 
with melted beeswax applied with a soft 


brush. 

BaKIno.—A difficulty has always 
existed ers © geta light inv» 
their dark ovens, 80 that the process of 


baking might be observed, bat a recent 


| trial of electric light in an oven where the 


temperature ranged froin 400 to 600 degree=, 
proved entirely successful. A plate glaw 
door is putin the oven, through whieh the 
bread or pastry may be seen. 

Tus Hatk.—Chemists have found tbat 
hair contains an oil, a mucous substance, 
iron, oxide of inanganese, phosphate and 
carbonate ot iron, flint and a large propor- 
tion of sulpbur. White hair contains ale: 
phosphate of inagnesia, and its off is nearly 


cvloriess, When hair becomes suddenly 
white from terror it is probably owing 
the sulphur absorbing the oil as iu the 


operation of whiteuing woolen cloths. 
SMALL.—The sinallest steam engine in 
the world is now claimed by 4 Torun) pa 
per to be the production of a resident of 
Arkona, Can. It says: The dimensions of 
this miniature affair are as follows: Diame- 
ter of cylinder, 1-3 of 1-16 of an inet; stroke, 
1-32 of an inch; weight, }, of a grain, bore of 
evlinder, .3125 of a square inch; revolution 


, 1760 per ininute; horse-power, .12490 part of 


a horse-power. ‘This engine is #0 anal! that 
it can easily be covered with the case of a Zz 
calibre cariridye. 

SPEED OF SAaWws.—Late timprovements 
adinit the cutting edges of planing and 
moulding knives to nove at the rate of S000 
leet per ininute. Luinber is fed to theme 
cutting edges atthe rate of lb to MO per 
minute, according to quality of wood, hard 
or soft, and quality of work required. The 
velocity of circular saw teeth is about 9600 
feet per minute. Some tirst-class saw mills 
now exceed that. Band saw teeth, up tw 
five-eighths wide, are now doing their bes 
at about 4000 an boyr. 

New CHECK.—A new baggage check has 
been perfected and been adupted by several 
Western railroads. It oomsmts of a rather 
large brass shell, with astrap atiactement, 
the shell bolding four coupons folded on 
each other. The first coupon is be filled 
out to the passenger,the seoond lo ihe agent 
the third acts asa wav billand the fourth 
goes with the shell, and contains the num 
ber of train, time and date received and the 
naine and address of owner. The coupons 
are intended to take the place of all reports 
of baggage forwarded, received and de 
livered, aud excess baggage and storage 
blanks, thereby reducing expense and 
econoinizing labor, 


Farm 


= 


and ibarden. 


Bere Moris.—The bee-m th, whieh does 
so much damage to the colonies, is the ovlor 
of old wood, and the wings cross each other, 
turning up like the tail of aiowl. It may 
be seen lurking around hives in the suarn- 
mer evenings trying to gain adinittance. 

Tav THorkusyn.—Aphthe, or thrush, man 
affection of the inouth of tue borse and uber 
anitals, and arises from indigestion or the 
eating of acrid plants. If the first, it ms gen 
erally accompanied by constipation of the 
bowels, sinall red spots upou thebuccal miners 
Grane, and especialiy that part about tir 
tongue. If vesicles are found they may be 
careltuily searified after which tmav be used, 
several tines daily, by injections into the 
mouth of a portion of an asiringent lation 
made of vinegar, honey and borax, or aluus. 

(GRAIN AND Srock.—The result of grain 
fariuing and stock farming, saves aCanadian 
paper, nay be suimimned up as follows: The 
grain fariner spends all his energies in get 
ting all be can outot the land doring the 
short space intervening between the begin 
ning of spring work and the end of harvest, 
or perhaps hetay have a few acres of 
wheat, which he sows in the fall, and, after 
sprouting, wails till the advent of spring ts 


renew its growth, while the shock breeder 
has his work atlis hand the whele year 
round, but lis berd teanures the land, 


‘reaps the crop and carries it & market 


THE Loss.—Tie yearly bm ty cultivators 


by the depredations of inseetsin the UU usted 
States has been various<lv estitnated at fromm: 
$200,000,000 to S400 00) nr but, although 


the amount of the crops tas been continu 
ally inereasing,we have nv doubt the insect 
losses have decreased turough the know! 
edye ol cultivators to elude or destroy then. 
A late scientific writer says there is mi 
doubt that it would be wise in eounomy for 
every State in the Unicu to have 4 proper|s 
qualified officer charged with the study 
insect injuries and benefits, and that 
many tines his salary would be saved & tlie 
State. 


THe Curnny-ComMn.—If a curry 
must be used bave Cle seprrtlhest one 
can be found, and use Mt but sparingly. | 
the hands Of some meen the curry aunt ina 
barbarous tistriussent of Uerture 4 
With 4 lirtiyg, SWeepritig tin “it 
word to tlie sina 
fiers Wit ‘ * ’ s* ‘ 
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“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST.” 
Entertaining ! 


lastractive ! 
Mora)! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 
$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,- 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


| 
NOW IS THE TIME TO | 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 100! 


We are piease:! to annowace to our patrons Unat we 





have placed oer Cleat Kates at euch alow figure 
for this year as to pet Tmt Peet within reach of 
etl, We sre determines? to set a ters large list of 
new subscribers, and in order to du ee we will receive | 


subecriptione at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IS CLUB oF TEN 


Aad, as an indecement t+ sead acluly, we will give 





& gratiscopy for every club uf 9 af 1. cach Ite. 
member, we will nut cemd = single copy fur less than 
92.00 ; and in order to get the redaced rate, one mtiot 
cond at least ten subecriotives. We cauuvt seul a less 
pumber fur les: than Gl cach 

Think of it! 10 Coptes of THE POST ove 
year, with one extra for seuding the Club, 
making 11 copies, tor 610.00 | 

Those who send Cials, «ae after eardsadd names at 
$1.0 each. 

Remember, the getter-ap of aclab of 19 gets a tree 


copy of the paper an eutire year. 

We hope and trust that each of our presen: subserily- 
ere will sendadtuh. A little efortcannot fall to se- 
eure one, and they will theretys be doing to them- 
selves and friends a “ater, aed assict in raising the 
circnlation of *6 grt a paper as the SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. 

As to THE Post, there are fe* in this country, of 
any other country, *ho are wet familiar with it. Es- 


tablished in Ic!, it Is the oldest paper of its kind in 





America, and for more than half a centnry it has 
heen recognized a» the leading Literary and Family 
Journal in the United “tates. Por the coming year | 
we have secured the best writers of this Country and | 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction 

We trust that those #he design making up ¢ luls, 


will be in the feild ascaris af poesitle, and make 


large aduitions to thers ts ‘eur prices ty Club 
subscribers are ~ = that if the matter is properly 
explained, vers in * ‘“eotre a Oret-class literary 
5 will hesitate to » «rile at ace, and thank 
pape ’ | 
the getter-up of thet fr wringing the paper to 


their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a Club of 


10 gete a FREE copy of the paperan entire year. 


Mow te Bemit. 

Pasment for Let Peet when ent thy mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks or Drats. When 
neither is obtaimabir. send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register i¢tters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a rgasenalie time af- 
ver ordering, you will advise us gf the fact, and 
whether you cent cash, check, money wrucr, or regis- 
tered etter. 





Change «ff téaéreea. 
Subscribers Osi Z a! ‘ hanged, will 


please give their tor . , ’ 8 weil es their 


present addre» 


Ve ( erreepondeats. 
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THE ‘SATUR: DAY 


FALSE FACES. 
plastered over, make believe they are built 
of stone ; passages are yapered to seem con- 
| structed of blocks of marble ; paper frames 
are colored to seem made of black oak ; old 
| materials are worked up to sell as new 


clothing ; and the eye is so constantly de- | 


| ceived that the appearance of ao article is 
no longer any guide to what it is really 
made ot. 

This isa great disadvantage in many 
cases. It was so in the late war, when the 


| 
| 
| ca 
poor soldiers found their boots had only pa 


_ per soles to them, though they were colored | 


| to look like leather. 
And we have heard, too, of articles of 
clothing being supplied to soldiers which 


_| were only pasted together, aud not sewn at 


the seams, and so fell to pieces shortly af 
ter they were puton. All such deceptions 


| are Mean. 


In «a certain town there was a false-faced 


| clock, and the worst of it was that it was a 


church clock, and so had the confidence of 
the people. : 

This clock had three faces, and the middle 
one always told a different tale from the 
side ones, and altogether it kept misieading 
the neighborhood until at last it was found 
out. Something wrong with the works 
prevented the hands moving at the same 
place on each dial 

Now, the world is full of people with 


| talse faces, and they mislead us at first, till 


we find out that something is wrong with 


| ° 
their works,and that they are shams. There 


is the clean-faced sham. He tells you he 


| would be giad to work if he could only get 


it, and that he would turn his hand to any- 
thing to earn a tew doslars for his wife and 
children. 

And so you set him to something or 
other, when, lo and behold ' he slights his 
work and grumbles at his pay. He spends 
all his earn‘ngs at once on the best victuals 
in the market for his Sanday dinner, and 
several yames of billiards or cards at some 
saloon. 

That is a lalse faced man, shamming the 
Virtuous husband and distressed workman, 


| Whilst he is nothing mere thang an unfaith 


ful servant to the publie, and future subject 
for the poorhouse 

For, remember, evervone who does hisx 
work badly has deserved the censure of 
every tax-payer, for he has injured his em- 
ployer and detrauded him of the value ot 
his money . and, moreover, by misspend- 
ing his earnings, he bas insured the  tax- 
payers being called upon to pay for pro- 
viding for his tamily in the tuture, if not in 
the present. 

There is the dirty-faced sham, who gets 
himself up as a blind beggar, or cripple,and 
who wears rags of the most loathsome ap- 
pearance in order to excite pity, whilst he 


| has money enough to be decently dressed, 
and could see sufficiently to earn his bread 
ata number of things if he had a mind to, 
shamming’’ a bet- | 


work, and did not find 


| ter paying trade. 


But let us hope that the dav will come 


| when-no one will stoop to such talse-faced 


baseness as is Common now, when people 
will believe that truthfulness makes the no 


| bleman, and feel it beneath their dignity as 
|; men and women to deceive one another. 


Let us not only be enuine ourselves in 
everything we say and do, but let us show 
the public plainly we despise and hate all 
hurtful shams and will de our best to ex- 
pose them ard put them down 

et ll ee 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





| A DEAF mute, who is blind, attended a 
religious service tor deat mutes in Balti- 
more, 1 few Sundays ago, and was made to 
comprehend the entire service by a deaf 

| mute who interpreted by certain pressures 

on the blind man’s baads. 


| 
aa 
| How trequently is the honesty and integ.- 
rity of a man disposed of by a smile or 


_' shrug; how many good and generous ac 


tions have Seen sunk into oblivion by a dis- 
trustful louk, or stamped with the imputa- 


tion of proceeding from bad motives by a 
mysterious and seasopable whisper 

Me 
| use 
question of Ul earesi a surest way {0 a 
given end He whe would avoid rushing 
upos obstacles, and sv lumderipg Ue ead ia 


This is the age of shams. Brick houscs, | 


EVENING POST. 

















| view, may be just as sincere and earnest, | 
and a great deal wiser and more successful, 
than L2 who goes headlong, without per- 
ceiving the difficulties that beset his path. 


Ix married life there should be sympathy ° 


—companionship. The hasband and wife 
should be friends and comrades, without a 
thought of getting the better of each other. 
They should join hands at the altar with | 
| the idea of being made one. There can be | 
 notrue love where the thought of mastery | 
enters the mind. 

Wisconsin bas a factory which last year 
turned ont 60,C00 pounds of genuine Swiss 
cheese. For years Americans have fur- 
nished England with the greater part of her 
old Stilton cheese, and Westphalia with 
her celebrated hams. This year Ameri- 
cans wili hkely be manufacturing genuine 
Lyons silks aud West of England tweeds. 

Caicaco is debating the question whether 
it is the duty of a tired man always to give 
up his seat in the horse car to a Woman. 
His polite impulse is to do so, butas a 
matter of business, having paid for a seat, 
he questions whether he should throw the 
| burden of politeness upon the horse car 
‘company, Which should provide seats for 

al] its passengers 

IT is generally supposed that*‘grown-up” 
people do not increese in height ; but recent 
researches tend to show that men gain 
slowly in stature until their filtieth year, 
and make a more rapid increase of weight 
upto theage of sixty. Statistics are nct 
sufficiently complete to determine the 
growth of women after they have reached 
the age of twenty-three. 

Tue Chinese Consul in New York states 
that despite the apparent neglect by the 
Chinese of most laws that to our way of 
thinking are absolutely essential to the pre 
servation of health, it is rare that one of 
the race dies of a contagious disease. Ile 
says his people have beex studying the laws 
of health for the last thousand years, and 
that they have, to this extent, mastered 
those laws is proved, to his mind, by the 
circumstance that Coutagious disease is se! 
dom found among them. 

Who are the purein heart? Not those 
whose outward lives wear the semblance ot 
extreme sanctity—not those whose voices 
are loudest in the songs of praise,and whose 
good deeds are blazoned forth to the world. 
The truly pure in heart are sensitive, shy, 
unobtrusive nen and women, who traverse 
their appeinted way as modestly as scme 
hidden rivulet flows through a quiet vale. 
There is no fretting or foaming, or dashing 
impetuously onward. Their curse is 
marked only by the fertility and beauty 
which attend it. 


Have we anything that some Tom, Dick, 
or Harry won't rise and say it came from 
Europe’? It is now affirmed that that old 
landmark of dances, the ‘‘Virginia Reel,’’ 
was brought over by a Spanish dancing 
master. In Europe they have an inventor 
of the telephone. His name is Phiiip Reis, 
and he lives in the old Barbar ssa town of 
Geinhausen. Reis is about to be put upon 
a bust for doing what Edison and Bell had 
done betore him. The presumption ot these 

| Europeans jsamusing. They do not even 
admit that Samuel F. B. Morse was the ori 
ginal inventor of the telegraph. 


In the New Brunswick Museum there is 
an ancient-looking document which tells 
how managers in the daysof old were wont 
to treat their audiences. This is a theatri- 
cal placard of the year 1734, and contains, 
among other things, the following decree - 
*‘We hereby command for the comfort of 
public that persons occupying the front row 
of seats have to lie down, the second to 
kneel, the third tosit, and the fourth to 


stand.”’ There isu litthe passage at the 
end which shows even more clearly the 
difference between then and now ‘The 
public is forbidden t+ laugh, dSecause the 
play is a tragedy.”’ 

g business he [ ed S 


é 


000,000,000, an amount nearly ruble 


Capital invested in bankiog and other com 


| 


| mescial industries. It requires the cultiva- 
tion of over 600,000,000 acres of land to fur- 
| nish food for the above number of cows. 
More than $200,000,000 is invested in dairy 
machinery and implements alone. The men 
employed in dairying occupations number 
700,000, and 1,000,000 horses are necessary. 

Ix 1882 the Attorney General of New 
York was directed by the State Legislature 
to find names for 400 new townships. Sv 
| he took an ancient history and an old Eng- 
lish reader and finished the task ina single 
night, all except-abouta dozen, which he 
filled in next morning by utilizing the Chris 
tian and surnames of all his friends and 
relatives. Similar proceedings account fr 
the fact that in the United States there are 
thiry two Washingtons, nineteen Londens, 
eighteen Buffalos, seventeen Brooklyns, 
seventeen Clevelands, sixteen Hartfords, 
thirteen Bostons, nine Romes,_ eight 
Philadelphias, six Chicagos, four Bultimores 
and tour New Yorks. 

INDUSTRIAL Concentration, above all, is 
the rule of the age. Steam has extinguished 
handicratts, and cs steam power is most 
economically applied on the largest possible 
scale, its every development aggravates the 
general tendency to aggregation, to the 
concentration of business in larger and lar- 
ger establishments, the extinction one after 
another of the smaller. Trade after trade 
is monopolized, not necessarily by great 
c.pitalists, but by great capitals. In every 
trade the standard of necessary size, the 
minimum establishment that can hold its 
own in competition, is constantly and rap 
idly raised. The little men are ground out, 
and the littleness that dooms men to de 
struction waxes year by year. Of the cot 
top mills of last century a few here and 
there are standing, saved by local or other 
accidents, while their rivals have either 
grown to gigantic size or fallen into ruin. 

NEARLY all the recent premiers ot Eng 
land have enjoyed the advantage of haviny 
had wives of great devotion and consider 
able ability, to whose tender care and syim- 
pathy in their ambition they have been 
largely indebted. The devotion of the 
Countess of Russell, who is still living, and 
the Countess ot Beaconsfield, had some 
thing of romance. Mrs. Gladstone, who is 
nearly the same age as the Premier, a Stan- 
ley before marriage,and through whom Mr. 
Gladstone came into possession of a coun 
try seat and a comfortable fortune, accom- 
panies her husband, as did Lady Beacons. 
field, everywhere, and trequently remains 
in the ladies’ galiery to the close of the 
night’s siting. Lord Palmerston, more 
than perhapsany other first minister, how- 
ever, was indebted tor his position and its 
maintenance to his wife, who was physi- 
cally and mentally a remarkable woman. 
Upto her death in 1869, at 85, four years 
after her husband, she could read w ithout 
glasses, and talked with all the fire and en- 
ergy of a young woman of twenty. Her 
voice was most cheery, musical and soft. 
Her eyes were of light blue; in spite of 
the very evident wig, she was a noticeably 
handsome eld lady. 

THE British crown is not the property of 
Queen Victoria, but of the nation. All the 
crown jewels are kept in the Tower of Lon. 
don. The room in which they are kept is 
a ground floor apartment, with sombre stone 
wails eight feet in thickness. It is small, 
and in its centre stands a huge iron-barred 
cage oblong in shape and rising nearly to 
the ceiling. Within this cage is a stand, 
terrace-topped, and covered with velvet 
which was atone time white. At the ex- 
mae top is the crown made tor Victoria. 

e'ow it, on one side, is 

Prince ot Wales, ond fe a perth bi = 
t of 

the last of the Stuarts, the tour Georges, 
and W rpm ra One crown had served 

very well for all « se me : 
ea ne ete et ose but when, in 
, yar ger iud to be put 
upon & woman's head, it was, of course 
much too large, and anew one had to ‘* 
— Beside the crowns there are in the 
collection the royal wand, a solid gold Stick 


three feet seven inches in length. the roval 
nt rvi t tl ree r ? « : , 

veen presented to the State y fr 5 

ereigns Che entire estlection is valued 


fitteen million dollars 
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THE COMING TIME. 


BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





There ts no pity in rade winter's blast 
Tho’ many a form is sparely clad and fed, 
And while the skv of honest work's o’ercast 
There's teeming store of golden wealth, and bread. 


But all-sweet charity—may it freely ope 

To meet want's bitter needs—her generous hand, 
And never may the beaming orb of hope 

Forget to smile apon ¢his goodly land. 


And may this New Year kindly bear us on— 

To gleaming skies beyond the misty haze— 
As when the dull and chilly winter's gone, 

it’s followed close by Spring and balmy days. 


Miriam Douglas. 


BY<HARLES BREED. 


i aieeed,!| 








’'M SORRY to interra 
lock on your satchel 
nsafe, besides being a very 


the things u 
bby pre gag air, begging your pardon. 


og be sit; but the 
roken, making 





So quoth Eliza, relict of Josiah Nims, the 
sexton, to her ludger, the Reverend Julius 
Byron, 

‘‘What is here,”’ exclaimed this ntle-- 
man, “when I really haven't the time to | 
attend to anything but these letters !”’ 

“I have an errand which takes me past | 
Piver and Tipson’s; I could buy vou a 
new satchel, if you would trust me. Going | 
among all tbe fine ple at the wedding | 
with your lock ti up with a bitof string 
wouldn’t do at all, sir.” 

“Thank you, Miss Nims; I have great | 
trust in your judgment, and slould be 
obliged if you would attend to this matter 
for ine, and save iny going into town.” 

As the door closed alter his landlady, the 
Reverend Julius Byron resumed bis writing 
with a sigh of reliet. 

As he, sat leaning his head on his disen- 
gaged hand—a hand beautiful enough to | 
atone for plainness in all other features had | 
nature willed bim to be plain—Julius | 
Byron was an ideal picture of a studenut— 
brown eyes, with a far-away dreamy look, 
hair long enough to show a tendency to | 
wave loosely back from the forehead, anda | 
pale clear complexion set on by a golden- 
brown velveteen coat, which he wore when 
in his study. 

Twenty-nine years old, undeniably hand- | 
some, gifted with winning manners, and 
shepherd of a fluck most willing to be 

uided, Julius Byron, as it’ by a miracle, 
bed escaped belug spoiled and petted into 
effeminacy. 

His sateguard lay perhaps in a pair of , 
soft eyes which had held him speli-bound | 
for a few rapturous wecks,and the witche:y 
of which had lasted over three years ot | 
al most total separation. 

Miriam Douglas, dispensing tea and | 

ingerbread to the horde ot charity-children 
nthe park ot Mount Edgecombe, was one of 
the prettiest and daintiest of Modern Hebes, 
in a muslin dress in color matching forget- 
ine-nots and her eyes equally well, «and 
with roses at ber waist and throat wiich 
stole their delicate tints from her cheeks, 

Miriam was seventeen that day, and the 
blue muslin was her first leng-dress; ww 
this the little lassie paid far more attention | 
than to tue admiring gaze of two dreamy | 
eyes. 

Alter the feast, there were offerinss ef | 
flowers, good wishes, and rather too many 
kisses and embraces from the charity- 
children ; and, among ber other trophies, 
Miriain Dougtas carried away the heart of | 
the Reverend Julius Byron. 

Had she known this, it would have af.- 
fected her less than the eousciousness that 
the Barcley girls, her former playinates, 
were enviously admiring the grown-up 
wolanish arrangement of ber bright silky | 
hair. —, 

There were afew tennis-parties and five- 
o’clock teas after this, during which Mr. 
Byron worshipped his divinity from afar, 

She seeined a little in awe of him, and | 
rarely spoke with him mire than five 
minutes at a tiie. 

What a delightful task it would be tw 
chase away the timidity trom the soft fawn- 
like eyes, and how pleasant to think that 
the sea-shell piuk stole to her cheeks froin | 
joy at his approach ! 

Fate however cruelly interfered with 
Mr. Byron’s contidence in the bosom of 
this bashful maiden of seventeen. 

In three short weeks, before he had made , 
any perceptible headway, Miriam was | 
suininoned to the bedside of a dving rela- 
tive, and Julius Bvroa was called to 4 
parish in a commercial town. 

Three long years this idvi bad been in bis 
past; and through all thi time the memory 
oft Miriam Douglas excluded any other love 
froin the pa clergyinan’s heart, though | 
many were the goddesses willing to be, 
therein enshrined. 

He wondered to himself { she had slipped 
coinpletely out of his inaterial existence ; 
be kuew not where,she was, or if she were 
dead, or wurse—tuarried. 

Still, with all this uncertainty, he could | 
not forget her, and a voice within hiim | 
seeined to whisper that they would meet | 
again. 

The rapid skimming of his pen over the | 
white page was stayed for thie second time | 
by a heavy footstep gt the door outside ; 
and Mrs. Niims, panting*and‘criinson from 
the ascent of the steep stairs, exclaiimed— 

‘There, sir—you could not have found a 


etter or cheaper satchs rs 
jag searcbDed the tow! 
Piper and Tipson sa 
s a first-rate o1 e. a 
exchanging with any one ~ 
thev had only one of the kind 
“This decided me to take it, tor, being , 


' better follow then. 


rather an absent-ininded gentleman, you 
7 easily pick up the w om 

“Thank you, ra. Nims, you ; 
each time that you do anything forme you 
give me fresh case to mire 
management and forethought. 

In the wedding to take place on the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Byron felt no particular 
interest. 

The contracting 


| troubled, would think him an untrust- 


your clever | nd 
é | I could speak for a few moments?” Mr. 


parties were almost | 


strangers to hiin, as were also the guests. | 
with the exception of Wiilis Howard, a 


school-chum of days gone by, and a friend 
éver since of the young clergyman. 

Owing to the illness of the bride's 
mother, the ceremony was performed at 
home. 

It was a pretty wedding, the bride 


worthy, careless trifler. 

In his perplexity be rang forthe man 
who had alre«dy waited on him. 

“Is there a iady in the bouse with whom 


Byroc asked. 

“My mistress’s cousin is here; but she 
does not leave the tnvalid’s room for any- 
thing just at present.”’ 

“Then I will write my message in a 
note."’ 

He stated the case as clearly as he could 
on paper and despatebed the servant with 
it. 


In answer a lady sent her maid to in- 


| quire if search had been made everywhere 


} 


ful, sweet, and pale asa lily in her choca | 
fleecy drapery; and among the guests was | 


the subdued merriment which 


prevails | 


when the entertainers exhibit unreservedly | 


the signs ye a A and sorrow—the sinile and 
tear both coming from the heart. 

After the ceremony, Mr. Byron betook 
himself to a dressing-room to fold lis sur- 

lice and replace it in the satchel chosen by 
Mrs, Nims. 

While so engaged, a letter was handed 
him with the word “Iimtnediate’’ written 
conspicuously on the envelope. The con- 
tents were as follows— 


“MARLOW HALL, Thursday, iSth. 
If the Reverend Julius Byron could 
find it convenient to officiate at a private 


| baptisin this afternoon at Marlow Hall, he 


would confer a great favor on the under- 
signed. Mr. Byron is requested to pardon 


the apparent brusquerie of this notice, as | 


the care is urgent. The two Pp, M. train 
stops at Portland station, where a carriage 
will be in waiting. 

STANFILED MARLOW,” 


ose ?”’ said Willis 
r. Byron presently 


“You will go, I su | 
Howard, to whom f 
showed bis note. 

“Of course; one cannot refuse such a 
summons, It is probably a question of his 
lite and death.”’ 

“T ain due at Uxmore to-night—rather a 
differeut errand from yours—a inasyuerade- 
party. I'm sorry we are not travelling in 
the saine direction.” 

“Tam sorry also. 
thing of the people at 
Howard ?” 

“Never heard of thein before. 
strangers to you ?”’ 

“Entirely so.” 

**Now good-bye, old fellow; my traps are 
all stowed away in the train, and | had 
‘Take care of yourself 
among these inysterious strangers.”’ 

In the bustle and contusion at the station 
Mr. Byron's satchel was tmitsiaia; but he 
presently caught sight the familiar 


Do you know any- 
Marlow Hall. 


ol 





| too true j 


| thankful for the loan 


in the vestry-room for a surplice. He 
sent back word that further search was use- 
lesa, 

After soine inoinents of—to hiim—terrible 
suspense—tor the tiine was alinost come for 
him to appear in the chapel—the imaid, re- 
tarned, and, with deep blush and a 
nervous twiching of her apron-teimn, began — 


“My young lady told me to tell you, sir, 
that,if you would not think it any in she 
would send you her—— 

“Oh, no,I don’t mnean that, sir! She said 


I was not to say who it belonged to,but she 
would cut the bands off the sleeves and the 
lace froin the neck, and it would be long, 
and nobody would notice that it was a 
night-gown, sir; and, if you didn’t mind, 
sir, I would go and fetch it at once, for 
there 18 no tine to lose,”’ 

The girl's concluding words were only 
and, however much he might 
have hesitated at thelr suggestion in cooler 
mnoments, be was thankful uow for any 
solution to the difficulty. 

‘Tell your mistress that I shall be very 
if she thinks the 
deception will not be discovered.” 

The servant vanished, and was soon on 
the spot again with a snowy linen night 

wh. 

The neck at the back had been torn down 
t> admit broader shoulders, and a linen 
handkerchiet had been hastily stitched in 


| to hide the rent. 


Are they | 


that the chapel was very dark ; 


' object on a distant table, and felt inwardly | 


thankful for its ungainly proportions and | 
the huge brass diamond which made it so | ’ 
| gob, but which sounded strangely like a 


easily recognised. 


At Portland a respectably-dressed imap in | 


| charge of'a wagonette came forward to meet 


Mr. Byron; and during the drive to the | 


Hal) the foriner discoursed freely upon the 
existing state of affairs there. 

A son and beir to the fine estate 
rived, and there had been great rejoicing ; 
but within the past twenty-four hours their 
joy had been turned to mourning by a 


despatch summoning the newly-made 
father to the deatn-bed of his unly sister in 
Germany. 


The young mother seemed to feel a pre- 
sentiment of misfortune, and she had in- 
sisted upon the baby’s being baptised be- 
fore the departure of its father. 

The clergyman of the parisi: was tempor- 
ari'y absent; hence Mr. Byron’s Lasty 
SU ULLNOLS. 

The ceretnony would be performed in 
the chapel connected with the Hall, and 


| would be very quiet, being witnessed only 


by the father and grandfather of the child, 
With possibly one or two guests, 

Atter lunching in a sombre richly- 
decorated dining-hall, Mr. Byron was 
shown to a bed-room, with the intimation 
that his services in the chapel would be re- 
quired in an hour, if convenient to hin. 

There was something strange and inter- 
esting about the fine old mansion so lately 
asceue of rejoicing, and vow silent as an 
empty church. 

No members of the family were visible, 


| and the great house seemed dsserted, suve 


for a few silent-footed servants, 

Asthetime for the baptisu: drew near 
Mr. Byron asked to be conducted to the 
vestry-rooin. 

To make sure that everything was in 
readiness, he opened bis satchel, when, to 
his consternation, instead of drawing forth 
a neatiy-folded surplice, he held up before 
his astonished gaze a doublet and hose ot 
scarlet and gray salin, Such us imight be 
seen on the stage in As Jou Like It. 

Alas forthe veracity of Messrs. Piper and 
Tipson and the credulity of fhe worthy 
Mrs. Nits! 


The so-called unique Bag had many 
duplicates, and = Mr, Willis Howard had 
bought one that very morning in’ which to 


stow away his lancy-ball costuime. 
Here wasa predicament indeed for the 
Reverend Julius Byron! 


In desperation he flew to the wardrobe 
, 


in the vestry-room. Vain hey Not a 
sbred of the other clergvinans vestments 
hung there. 

Wha’ was to be dor Kven x 
os aon | ‘ - ae ey 
m 

Ji be expla : 
Lnese strap gers ¢ iliey aifead y % 


| than when he lett it. 
had ar- | 


Most of the ornamentation had been cut 
away ; but enough remained to prove that 
the garinent belonged to a lady of very 
dainty tastes, 

Thankful for this semblance of a surplice, 
and too hurried to feel amusement, Mr. 
Byron arrayed himself,entered the chancel, 
and the service began at once. 

Hie observed with a sigh of thankfulness 
and this 
enabled himto read without much ner- 
Vousness, 

Two gentlemen caine forward with the 
baby and its nurse, and for a brief time 
during the service the young clergyman 
saw indistinctly the slender figure of a lady 
standing tn the dimly-lighted aisle. 

Betore the end of the ceremony her teel- 
ings seemed toovercome her, for she lelt 


the churh stifling what night have been a 


laugh. 

What Mr. Byron feared would be a try- 
ing ordeal was s00n over, and he re-entered 
the vestry-rooin with a much lighter heart 
While disrobing, a 
paine in indelible ink on the gown attract- 
ed his attention. 

Perhaps he should have respected his fair 
benefactress’s wish to remain unknown ; 
but the temptation was too strong. 

He turned to the lignt and read the name 
—**Miriam Douglas’’—under the tucks and 
einbroidery of the robe which be had just 


| discarded. 


| had been the companion 
| dreams during tnore than three years, 


Was it a coincidence, or had a kind fate 
led him to the shrine of bis idol ?) The un- 
certainty was not to be borne. 

“Will you ask Miss Douglas if she can 
grant me five ininutes’ interview before I 
yo ?” he said to the girl who came, in great 
trepidation, for the novel surplice. 

In a cosy little reception-room Julius 
Byron was presently received by ber who 
of bis happiest 
The 
blushing bashfulness had vanished, leaving 
in its stead «a graceful womanly dignity. 
She was a sweeter, tairer Miriatn even than 
of old, “divinely tall and tmost divinely 
fair.” 

“Oh, Mr. Byron, how borrified you must 
be! You signed initials only to your note; 
and [ little suspected to whoin 1 was ofter- 
ing that garinent. 

“T recognised you at once in church, and, 
in spite of the soleumity of the occasion, I 
had to laugh. It was such an uncommonly 
bad fit!” 

“It was a great boon to me,and [ shall be 
everlastingly gratefu: to you for coming to 
the rescue.”’ 

A sudden indifference as to the hours of 
departing trains seetned to take possession 
of Mt r. Byron, and he found himself with a 
certain aimount of equaniinity accepting an 
invitation to spend the night at the Hall. 

At the conclusion of her visit to her 
cousin Mrs. Marlow, Mariawua betook her- 
self to the house of a friend, who extended 
many intorinal invitations to Mr. Byron as 
well. 

One soft fragrant evening, among the 
June roses, Julius Byron told his) love- 
story : and Miriam listened with a look in 
her eyes which told ber loverthat he spoke 
Dot ith Vain. 


* * * * * - 
“flow provoked you, in your turn, must 
4 : 7 , 
have been at finding ty surpilice insteal 
« faney costuine !’’ said Mr. Byron to ~ 
1 Willis, when they again met. 
I wasin a rage at first,! j s 
Howard f 
\~ 7 She s 4 4 74 





a 


of visitors out of their rooms,ainong whem, 
te my surprise, was Edith Fulton—my 
Faith, you know. We have «quarreled 
and parted, never to meet again; but the 
ridiculous feature cf this scene seemed to 
break the ice between us, and— Well, 
Byron, I have blessed the inewory of your 
surplice ever since !’’ 

“That contretemps of the satchels was a 
lucky thing for us both.” 

“Piper and Tipson and their huwnbugs for 
ever!" exciaiined young Howard. 


Tabbie’s Rose. 


BY PAUL 





H. DENHAM, 





DON'T care for red roses, thank you."’ 
*‘Not care for red roses! Surely you 
cannot mean what you say, Miss fav 
bie ?"’ 
“I always mean what I say, Mr. Clay- 
ton.” 
“Bat the sentiment is such a pecuilar 
one,”’ 
a sentiinents frequently are peculiar 
“Then you,l suppose, will not care to ac- 


cept it.’ 
Others inay approciate 


“Ob! yes I shall. 
it if I do not.” 

And, taking up the flower, Tahbie fillsa 
speciinen vase wit) water, and placing the 
rose therein, stands it on a table, a mis- 
chievous smile curviog her rosy lips mean- 
while, for she knows perfectly well that a 
public appreciation of his gif is by no 
means demred by the donor. 

lie had intended it for the private enjoy- 
ment of one, not forthe general gratifica- 
tion of the many. He makes an effort to 
obtain his object. 

“T had hoped that you would wear it in 
your hair at Mrs, Ciilbert’s party to- 
night.” 

“Did you? Iam sorry I cannot; but I 
don't think it will quite do with my dress;”’ 
and Tabbie, who knows that in her room at 


| this identical inoment adainty robe of spot- 


| less white is laid out in 





readiness for the 
evening, instantly resolves that she will ap- 
pear beautiful in pale green and lilies of the 
valley. 

Tabbie Cainpbell is a bewitching little ov- 
quette—a coquette, be it understood, in the 
most hariiless sense of the term. 

But even the inost barmless of coquettes 
may manaze to do some mischief; and 
Tabbie has eflected a good deal of dam 


among the inore susceptible of her male 
triends, and Robert Clayton is among the 
number, Hemay quote with reason Tom 


Moore's epigram : 


**They say thine eves, like sunny skies, 
‘thy chief atiraction form, 

I see no sunshine in those eyes 
They take me all by storm."* 


For one glance trom the little lady's blue 
orbs bas brougiit about the complete sub- 
jugation of the grave man of letters, and 
has laid him at her fect a helpless, but will- 
ing and devoted, slave. 

Robert is quiet and reserved by nature. 
Hie has never before suffered from even a 
slight attack of the ruling passion. His 
knowledge of women has been limited. 

His titne has hitherto been entirely given 
up to literary work and scientific research, 
and his inost familiar intercourse with the 
gentile sex has been a restricted one with a 
deaf and elderly housekeeper, who presides 
over his small establishinent, and whose 
disposition is the reverse of amiable. 

Now all is changed. ‘To use a somewhat 
altered version of Cwsar’s communication 
to the Senate, “Ile caine, be saw, he was 
conquered.” 

He dreamms no longer of closely-written 
MSS. and abstruse calculations, of the ori- 
gin of the species, and the ultimate destiny 
of the huiman race, 

Love the all-powertul, love the omyipo- 
tent, has appeared on the scene, and man— 
that easily-swayved creature, is vanquished 
and subdued, 

Robert, however,is but a hutnble-ininded 
man. He has but a lowly opinion of bim- 
selt and his merits, 

He considers sadly the twelve years dif- 
ference in aye between himself and the ob- 
ject of his affection, and he reflects yet 
inore sorrowfully on their difference of 
temperament. 

He contrasts her liveliness, her gaiety, 
her buoyancy of Spirits, with his own re- 
serve and taciturnity—the comparison does 
not render him imore hopeltul of success in 
his suit. 

He had hitherto delayed to speak the 
words which shal! be productive of so much 
happiness or so much misery. Hew not a 
coward, either morally or physically ; but 
he hesitates to invoke with his own lips his 
edict of banishinent. For that a rejection 
would ainount to such he feels fully as 
sured, 

His own sensations would render it ad- 
visable for inn to absent himself from her 
presence, fora while at least. But he feeis 
that at last the jmportant moment has 
come > he has had enough of suspense, and 
he will learn his fate without further defer- 
tment. 

It is with that purpose in view he = has 
called on Miss Campbell to-day and though 


he tears ber reception of his forat offering 
1 


is hardly an auspicious omen, be will not 
relinquish lis intention, 

It has cost hiina big effort to serew 4 
ourare to the sticking pol andi baving 
nade the effo he does not iutend that 
SIA De a trultliess «or 














Where she reigns, she likes to reign ab- 
solutely; she will tolerate no divided wor- 
ship—she must be al! in all. 

“Don't you feet well, Mr. Clayton ?"' she 
aska, innocently enough. 

“Quite, thank you,”’ he answers. 





“I fancied you seemed pre-oceupied; but | 


erbaps you were thinking of your book, 

Yh, I saw a review of it in one of the pa- 
pers this morning.” 

“Is thateo? I haven't read 
vet ?"’ 

' “Pl get it for you, then,”’ and up jumps 
Tabbie. 

“No, don't; pray don't. 1 can real it 
another tine. Ihave something to say to 
you now,” 

Yes?" 

Aud Tabl ie resumes her seat, and a sus 
velon of what is coming causes ber todraw 
~_ work-basket towards ber; for there ms 
no more useful auxiliary to the display «of 
A WolRan’s Seit-prossessl on than Some arti- 
cle of work. 

She is twice mistress of the 
her fingers are provided with thimtie and 
needic. She can play her prart with far 
greater effect when her words are euipla- 
sized by stitches. 

“We have been 
we not?" 

“Very, esserts 
with ber stiletto. 

“It seomm a pity to disturb pleasant 
intimacy ; but I feel to heep stlence longer 
would be lin porsithle. Miss Tabtie, Tans 
sure you tnust be aware of tiny regard 
for you.” 

Tabbie gives a wistful glance at the door, 
There is no turther doubt as to what is ti- 
pending, and she does s dislike such 
scenes. 

She has a tender heartin spite of her way 
wardness ; and it troubles: ber to give pats 
and yet—and yet Robert notices: ber look, 
and any lingering bope lhe imay bave ches 
ished vanishes, 

Nevertheless, he determines to tear the 
worst. Hie rises, and leans lis arian the 
inautle-piece. 

“Tam nota very prepowessing fellow, I 
fear,’’ he says, slowly, “and | have very 
little but ny great love to offer you ; but 
but do you think you care for me suffi- 
ciently to become tiny wife ? 

Tabbie pulls at her thread and breaks it, 
drops her embroidery, and pieks it up 
again, flushes and grows pale, [tis harder 
than she had expected to refuse this quict- 
speakiog Wooer, 

“You are very kind,” she murmurs. 

*] should becontent with «a very moder- 
ate liking,” he interrupts, quickiv. “Dan 
net pre-uimptuous erpotigh Gor bieamprtenes Uliat 
there is anyiling in ote to eail forth any 
very ardent aflection from: atother. 

Tabbie gazes for a teoment om lite tall, 
though rather stooping tiure, tis titel ee. 
tual tace his dark hair and beard,aned thinks 
that most men with hiss qualities mond 
and person would have given tar ditherent 
estimates of themselves. 

“Your happiness should be tay timst @on- 
sideration, your wishes [To would endeaver 
as far as possible to gratify,’ be continues, 
earnestly; “no woman should be tore 
cared for, l fear ; but belleve ie, Mois not 
from lack of feeling."’ 

Tabbie answers nothing ; 
head and plays with her sero. 
perience of to-day Isa new one, 


the papers 


Situation, tf 


very good friends, have 
Tabby, stabbing holes 


our 


beat «dre ps her 
Her ex- 
“Soe has 


never betore lacked words wherewith to 
dismiss her suitors. 
“L wish | might interpret vour silence ac. 


ourding to ny dessres. May . venture to 
hope a little?) Can you give ine a little en- 
couragement?” 

Tabbie shakes 
looks up. 

“TL am very sorry——" sli 
stops ber. 

“Tt is enuvugh,”” le saves, in 
voice, but with a Uyghtening of Ue muse es 
round his mouth. tle has braced liniself 


her head slightiv as she 


begins, but be 


alow, steady 


to bear his sentence ounmoufally, and he will 
betray no sSigthi tf Weak hess, * Young 
ladies, Ll have heard, gweneraily preface their 
refusals with that plirase, so T can guess 


what else you would say. Todo not blame 
vou. lean truthfully own that T tiave not 
been Sanguine of SUCCESS, lf veur hind- 


1ess to tne has fostered iy allachient, the 
fault was nine, not vours. 1 
all along that the difference | 
every WAV Was So wreal as to ln 
surmountable, and if vou see tm it am ime 
passible barrier, why, ch ld, as IT said be- 
fore, you are tot to baarie. bhi 
mine alone for subjecting vou to lle present 
annoyance.” 

Uneonsciouslv Robert had adopted 
ternal tone in the latter partoft tits 
for be perceived tbat thy wir.’s «downeast 
evelasiies were wet Wills tears, and lie 
blames himself bitterly for the jetln he is 
causing bers His love is so pure and un- 
selfish Ciiat his principal route ist now 1s 
her evident distress, 

‘“jood-bve,” Le savs,wentiv. cl am sure 


vou will be glad to be rid of me.” and with 


rave AtThowt 
etWween us in 


Aitieeest in- 


haut is 


a pa- 
speech, 


(she locks 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


it?’ remarks Mrs. Gilbert, watching her. 


| “It is evident that as yet the cares of the 
| world sit lightly on her shoulders. 


Don't 
you adinire her, Mr.Clayton?”’ she inquires 
of that gentleman. 

‘Certainly,”” he responds, laconically : 
and as his hostess moves away to greet a 
fresh guest, he retreats to the doorway ; and 
a few minutes later, when Mra. Gilbert 
warts him to take partin a quadrille then 
forming, he has vanished. 

2 ia * ° o * 

A year has passed, and suminer, with 
lavish band, is once more scattering abroad 
her rich gifts of bud and blossotn. 

“I saw Clayton in town to-day,” says Mr. 
Campbell, one evening at dinner. 

“Did you ?’’ observes his daughter, pour- 
ing herself out some water, ‘How is be ?” 


“He says he's all right; tut T cannot say | 


that be looks very well. He had been 
abroad, he told me, and in the spring 
caught a fever at Rome, so 1 sappose itis 
that that bas pulled hirn down,” 

“T expect it is,’ rejoins Tabbie, losing 
her appetite all of a sudden. 

“LT asked lim to come and stopa few days 
with us. [thought the change would do 
Hatin prod, 
aged to persuade him afterwards.’ 

“And when is he coming ?”’ 

“Next Tuesday. He inquired after you, 
and desired to be kindly retnembered to 
vou,’ 

‘Tuesday comes, and Tabbie, all the tnorn- 
ing, fits from room to room, a veritable 
spirit of restlessness, 

Iter housekeeping duties have been dis- 
charyed ; she has seen that the Spare room 
is properly prepared ; she has sung, and 
practised, and read, by fits and starts; but 
each occupation has failed to jaterest for 
long. 

Mr. Clayton is to accompany her father 
from the city, and as the hour of their re 
turn draws near ber uneasiness Increases, 
Wien, at length, they arrive, she goes out 
into the hall to ineet them. She has not 
seen Mr. Clayton since the tmemorable 
afternoon twelve long mouths ago, and her 
heart grows suddenly cold as she perceives 
how thin and haggard he bas grown. 

“Lam afraid you have been very ill,” 
she Says, as she is pouring out tea, and he 
Isstanding at her side, waiting for his cup, 

“Alf no; it was nothing much. Just a 
slight touch of fever, that was ali.’’ 

Pabbie thinks that lhe touch of fever must 
have been considerably tiore then slight to 
have caused such an alteration ; but 
does not pursue the sur'aje et further, 

Being pressed by bis “tost, Mr. Clayton 
erxtonds bis Stay frou a few days to a week, 
andlecertanly the change 
benefit to itu, and Tabbie, whose pallor 
and joss ol spirits during the winter and 
spring have been a source of inuch anxiety 
to her doting father, sets bis troubled mund 
#t rest again by the return of ber foruier 
bloom and vivacily. 

It is Robert Clayten’s last evening at The 
Hollies, 

Pattie and he are dooined tro ms fete-a-tetle 
dinner, for business detains Mr. Campuell 
In town, and he sends a to that 
efleet, 

“low tiresome, and your last evening 
too! wavs Tabbie, handing the telegram to 
Robert. 

“Oh! don't think about me,” he rejoins, 
returning her the despatch ; and as he does 
so, not.ces that She wears a white dress, un- 
relieved by any color or ornament save a 
hall-blown red rose in ber hair. 

Fora briefseeond his features contract as 
though with acule pain; bat dinner is an- 
nounced, and, with no sigu of emotion, be 
offers her hisariun, 

The meat is rather a silent one, eaeh ap- 
pears constrained by the presence of the 
olier, and as soon as it is ended Tabbie 
inakes her escape. 

Safe in the shelter of 
the door, and 
frou her hair. 

“ile doesn't care for ne ary longer,’ she 
» With poussionate vehemence, Uraiip- 
ling the unotleiding flower flereely beneath 
her teet. His love is over and past! IT am 
an jdiot to SUP pose it would be otherwise ! 
And | have humbled msv pride and lower- 
ed ury self-respect for nothing. Butitis a 
just punisament, only olf it is erucl— 
cruel!’ 


Halfan bour later she inakes ber appear- 


’ 


she 


Seems to be of 


Diese 


her own chamber, 
snatches tbe rose 


cries 


anee in the drawing-roou, simiiing and 
composed, 

“Would you like some music?" she 
asks, seating herseif at the plano. 

Tt you please,’ answers Robert. 

She plays several pieces ; but ber per- 
formance elicits neo Coubment. 

“What have vou done withthe rose you 
were wearing ?"’ he says, app oaching ber, 


When she pauses and takes ber bands froin 
the keys, 

“The rose? Oh! 
out” 

“T thought vou told tne 


did not like red roses ? 


l suppose it has dropped 


onee that you 


a squeeze of her solt little hand, be is gone. “Did I ?’’ 
Sbe hears the deors clase aller hit, “You must remember that voudid. You 
hears his stepon the pravel without, then cautnot have forgotten the occasion.’ 
she flies upto ber bedr Hn, Casts hiorself on Hes quite close to her now, and as he 
to the bed, and bursts t i peasSien of Gon. looks dew at the gwiriish firure, at the face 
vulsive sobs whi s 1nd which abways will be to hit, 
At Mra. (rilb LS pear hat evel or lve the fairest on earth a sudden wave of desire 
prettiest [ace an 1 the por est figure ‘ iv sWweepsoovor ated tasters iit. 
t la e Camp! . at rie Pts miscrentiousl 5 endeavored to 
= ‘ is r i fils And AS 
‘ 
x 
than evs 
tinwalivy. Sie su “iY is 
talks uncéasing!y ; buls scans, eagerly, | over ler, "Is your lorin lecis rrev ‘ 
each new comer a8 be approaches ble ? ‘bild, I have tried tot ’ 


What a pretty 


i¢ ( 
light-hearted child it | Il capypot 


rye 
J have roamed the world seeking 


lle refused at tirst, but I inan- | 


oblivion, and it will not come. I am a 
patient man. I will not weary you with 
importunity ; but say, ob t my love, say 
there isa little hope tor ine. 

Lower sinks the golden head. 
the growing pallor on the averted face. 

“Speak to me,”’ he go on, tenderly touch- 
ing a loose tress of hair; “tell ine that you 
will give mné regard, respect, esteern, but 
don't—oh ! darling, don’t—don’t send me 
from you despairing and hopeless!” 

A quick blush overwhelms ber! but sne 
looks up to meet the longing in his eyes, 

“7 will give you love,” she whispers 

7 * * * * * 

“Robert, do you remember this?” 

He looks at the brown, withered flower 
she is holding out to hin; out there Is no 
recognition in the look. 

“Itis the rose you gave ime once, and 
which | wouldn’t wear. 1—I have kepy it 
ever since.” 

“My sweet little darling,’ he imurmurs, 
drawing her to iim. 

“I do like red roses, really,’’ she owns, 
naively ; “but I wanted to tease you. I 
didn’t tind out that | cared for you so much 
till afterwards.” 


“Then you did care for me a4 little 
even at that time ?”’ 
¥en,” 
7 * * * * 


In Mrs. Robert Clayton’s most sacred 





lie sees | 





treasure receptacle is a sinall packet | 
wrapped in silver paper. 
Itisonly a shrivelled flower; but she 


values it as the most precious of all her 
prs SS1OTIS. 
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The Black Profile. 


BY CHARLES REED, 





THEN we bought Nineacres,we bought 
\\ the furniture with it. 


“What was Nineacres?”’ you say. 

“Well, Nineacres was just so much Jand, 
with a4 house attached—not a farin-louse, 
not a cottaye exactly. 

After a while we found outtbat it) had 
been a parsonage, and that. the clergyinan 
who had lived there had died at the age of 
ninety-eight, having had charge of the saine 
church for fifty years. 

The church was gone 
ran across its former site. 

Misewhere arose another parsonage, new 
and prim. 

And now the house and its belongings, 
its nine acres of field, meadow and orchard, 
and its eolleetion of odd old furniture, had 
become ours, 

The country 


now. <A railway 


people about found fault 


with the place because it was too shady. We | 


loved it better for that. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


City peop.e night have despised the fur- | 


biture, neither old or tu be 
fashionable. 

Bat we liked that, too; and the long 
elock in the corner, and the tall, straight- 
backed chairs, and the high desk book-case 
were as delightful as they were queer to 
our eyes. 

Hlere we would come every summer, 
ieaving the city behind us, forgetting Mrs. 
(;randy for all those months between June 
and October, and rusticating to our souls’ 
content. 

Most of all we liked 
bow-windowed library, 

We were in this library sorting out the 
books one morning, when there was a little 
sound atthe door, and looking about, we 


new enough 


the ijitthe octagon, | 


saw standing with ahand on either door. | 
Since over, 


post, atall woman, in that 
hideous article of raiment, a 


Inysteriously 
hood, some- 


thing in which a tmaid-servant and a queen | 


atonce tall tothe saine apparent social level, 
and granddaughter and grandmother ap- 
pear of the Same age, 


She wore below this a black alpaca dress, | 


cut sparely, and a little checked shawl, and 
she appeared to be tnspeeting the room 
rather than its oceupants, though three of 
us saton the floor covered with dust, and 
as utterly regardless of grace and dignity as 
Inembers of one family who expect no oul- 
Slae observation can be at tiases. 

The hood turned frouirside to side, and 
fro.n its depth caime a voice, which said - 

“Well, good mnorning. You are the new 
folks. ain't you? Dusting up? Well, it 
needs it—ves, it needs it. He never had 
anybody to dust for bim—no. Nobody to 
put things tidy, and he was thsent-iminded, 
Yes—tmost inen be, unless they have got 


someone to put ‘en in tiind of things, and | 


he hadu‘’t—no. TT Knew the Downie. 
Miss Betsy Drake. 
Well, good morning. 

Two of the group incontinently vanished, 

I, left to do the honors, stood up and 
offered a chair. 

Miss Betsy Drake took it at onee; and 
having done so, removed ber hood, upon 
which ] saw the taee of an old ladv much 
prettier than itis usual tor tmost country 
women to be alter she has passed ber girl- 
hood. 

She was blue-eyed and faded, it 
her bair wa#Prey, to», but she bad pleuty 
of it, and it grew low on her forehead, and 
had a dainty wave and curl, 

Either she still held her own teeth, or the 
dentist was an artist. 


Yes, I kKuew binm—vyes. 


” 


is true : 


' 


A little net cap with a bow of ribbon ia it 
rupon her head tel She Wore at 


ber tint ta { hhale 


Asi4% t i i vi 


you and = chapter. 


Theu, copscious at too 


iong 4 Stare, | did | and a romance 


+ >? 





what I could to remedy my ill-manners,and 
told her that “it was a pleasant cay.” 

She shook her head. 

“The summer seemns slow to me,” she 
said. “Jt used to be warmer in this month, 
Il think. When the Dominie first came here 
the cherries were ripe inthe orchard. Those 
trees are dead. I think they be. Yes—I 
know they were ripe, because ours weren |, 
and | was looking at ther, and he came to 
the wall. ‘Mias Drake,’ he said, ‘allow ine to 
otfer you these.’ 

“Yes, he did. 
had, Well, well. 
inie verv well. 
books, ain't you ? 


The prettiest inanners he 

Yes, I knew the Dom- 
And you are dusting the 

I used to borrow books 
out of the library once, If 1 had iny specs, 
I'd show you some I’ve read. What was 
the one he marked? I’d show you if I had 
my specs. Well, well—yes, knew the 
Dominie.”” 

Suddenly she paused, looked across the 
room, and arose. 

Ov the wall, between the windows, hung 
in black silhouette the profile ofany gentle- 
man who happened to Lave a Roman nose, 
and wore the coat-collar of our grand- 
fatuers, glazed, and framed im mahogany 
with a gilt rim. 

She walked towards, and 
closely and earnestly. 

“That’s him,’ she said, ‘Yes, that’s the 
Dominie. It's perfect. I didn’t know he 
had his likeness cut. No, I didn’t know it. 
Well !”” 

Something in her face, in the way she 
put her head unconsciously on one side, 
in the taint, pink flush that stole up to her 
cheek as she spuke, proinpted me at that 
moment to an act of generosity which 
would bave been greater had I not regard- 
ed a black profile as the most hideous 
thing in art, and this particular profile as 
the most hideous one ever cut. 

“Since vou were an old friend of Dr. 
Horner,” 1 said, vielding to my impulse, 
‘and doubtless will value this likeness 
nore than a stranger might, will you accept 
it?” 

And asI spoke, Miss Drake turned,looked 
at me, smiled and said— 

“Why, I wantto know! Do you really 
mean it? Why, I declare—but if you do 
I’! own it. I'd love to have it. Yes, I 
would, You see I knew the Dominie.”’ 

I litted the loop of green ribbon from the 
nail and handed it to her. 

Then she caught ny hand. 

“What adear, good girl you are!’ said 
she. 

‘‘Nobody listening, is there? No! [ll 
tell you, then ; only don’t mention it. The 
Dominie and 1 were engaged. Yes, we 
were going to be married: and he got all 
fugnished, and then we quarrelled. Yes, 
we fell out; yes. Oh, dear, how foolish 
young folks are! He never inarried. 1 
didn’t either. It was his place to make it 


looked at it 


up; ‘twasn’t mine, No woinan ever 
ought to take aslep towards a man. Let 
him follow her. That's hisduty. Yes; we 


fell out. 
“Thank you dear. I'll put ny handker- 
chief over the likeness as I go along. 1 


don’t want it to be town talk ; no. Good- 
bye, Come in and see ine. The next 
heuse buttwo in Pennrun’s Lane. And 


next time I 
some,.”’ 
And away walked Miss Betsy Drake,with 
dead Dr. Horner’s dusty old profile in. her 
handkerehief, forgetful, doubtless, at the 
mnoment how many of the tongues that had 
wagyed over the dead love of long ago lay 
silent under the white tombstones of the 
graveyard. 
The town 


mmake cheese, I'll send you 


talk she dreaded was long 

By that gift I won Betsy Drake’s heart. 

Otten afterwards I sat beside her in ber 
own room upstairs—the room whose win- 
dow looked towards he parsonage—and she 
told ine nore of the simple story in little, 
broken bits. 

That was his hair in the brooch. 

She had been to the fortune-teller before 
she saw hitn, and she had told her that she 


would not be imarried—a dark woman 
would come between them, 
She wasa dark woman, Prudent Rest: 


but it was all envy, alla lie, she believed 
now, 

The Dominie was a eateh ;: 
her for being chosen by him. 

There was not much good in Prudent 
Rest. She went away, and Strange stories 
came about her. 

But then he should have said it was a 
falsehood, and not have been so proud, 

Again she took from her trunk a dress 
vellow with aze—India muslin. 

She was to have beep married in that. 

l shall never lorzet that low-eeiled bed- 
reo, With its bright flowered parer. 

Phe sauipler in eross-stiteh on the wall 
with Adam and Eve, and a serpent and an 
appletree, the handiwork of Betsy Drake 
aged ten. . { 
_ Nor the finer composition,on white Satin 
in colored silks, done by the same scholar, 
some Vears aller. . ; 

A tnourning piece she ealied it. 

A black veiled female, weeping tears the 
size ot an egy into an urn, on which the 
name and ave of some deceased Drake was 
embroidered, 

Intricate quilts covered the bed, knittea 
curtains were at the window. 

and housewives — Heaven 
KnOWS Wwhat—showe | how the lonely spin- 


rs ilfle had Sp nt Itself 


people nated 


Pineushions 


Many emories were stitched into 


i 
— iy 7; 
are thirty ob rat ¥ 


‘ mt DelIEVe that a ove 
Lhat could 


lichen-like 


Ciing 
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to the heart that had beat for eighty years, | some 


inust been very strong ? 


Though all one suw was that a faded 


cheek grew pink over a dusty black profile, | 
all out of drawing, and th&t the naine of | 
Prudence Rest could make the meek oid | 


eyes flash angrily even yet. 

Poor Betsy Drake. 

Who would have thought you the 
heroine ot a love tale as you, in your black 
al drove your needle in and out, proud 
of ite old-fashioned “‘long-point’ movement, 
faded and withered as you were? — 

Noone! Yet, like the withered and 
faded rose, there was sweetness about you 
y ot. 

: At last, one day Miss Drake fell ill. 
cold—a pain in the side—not much. 

She seemed to like to be in bed and talk 
abvut it. 

Telling how she caught it, and what 
messes she had taken ; but she did not get 
well as soon as she expected. 

The doctor's chaise stopped often at the 
gate, and the doctor shook his head and 
said—*A bout the sume,"’ when asked about 
her. 

Then ny sage | froin the old book of 

ins that she had found fong ago in the 
ibrary—the poems Dr. Horner usec to 
read to her when they were young—seemed, 
as Betay Drake said, “to rest her most of 
anvthing.”’ 


ng squire, whose relations towards 
his wife he believed to be anything but 
what they should be. 

He seemed not to bave had a particle of 


| the jealous confirmation strong as proofs ot 
Holy Writ.” 
Tis wild thougits soon goaded him to 
action, and one day he accused his wife of 
setting her cap at the 


Sjuire, and when, with astonishiment and 


| indignation, she denied the accusation, he 


A | 


And, indeed, there was atill a sort of odd | 
likeness to her face in the pretty, simpering | 


portrait frontispiece that she told me ina 
whisper Henry said was so like ber. 
But, thought it rested her, I used to go 


,; Wasa 


angrily used language towards her which 
| could only bave been justified by the c!ear- 
est proots of guilt. 

Unable longer to bear the tension of such 


foundation for thinking this, but we must | 
remember that “trifles light as air are to | 


——s young | 





' 
| 


| 


an interview, he rushed troin the house | 


and began walking with rapid and excited 
as across the park. 
The anguish which he had read in 
Philippa’s face as he rushed froin the room 
p’ctured itself to him as he walked, and 
sinote him like an accusing conscience. 
Ere he had gone far be repented of his 





EMNPHATIC GUARANTEES. 


Which are Justified by an Extraordinary 
Publle Experience. 








To THE PUBLIC.—(freeting : 
conductors of the largest business of the 
kind in the world, (and therefore having 
an extraordinery seen >. we feel 
justified in making the following state- 
inents : 

@uar Theory Proved. 

Finst.—We have held trom the beygin- 
ning that most of the cominon ailinents are 
caused primarily by kidney and liver dis- 
orders, not primarily oy bad blood; that 
bad blood is caused by temporary or 


| New Publicatio 


As the, 


chronic derangement-ef the kidneys and | 
liver, and that by restoring these blood-— 


purifying organs to health, we could cure 
most of the common ailinents. Other 


' practitioners, however have held that ex- 


basty ard cruel speech, but regret brought | 


him no consolation. 

He could see now that there was no justi- 
fication for what he had said, but the inis- 
chief was done, and what reparation could 
he make? Ile threw bimself down 
the shade of atree and buried his face 
his bands. 

As he lay there, prone upon the grass, a 
wild thought took possession of bim. He 
man of determination, and after a 


few minutes’ struggle he slowly rose, with 


home rather sadly sometimes from that ; 


bedside, for I had 
Drake, and I knew thatin a little while it 
would be hard to believe 


grown to like Betsy | 


that the faded | 


woman and her dead love story had not | 


inet mein a dreain. 

And sol sat at the book-case desk one 
night, and turned over the yellow letter- 
paper, and the boxes of red wafers, and the 
bundle of long quils, and read a fragment 
ofasermon not more brilliant than most 
sermons are, and ‘laying it aside, found 
under it a_batf-finished 
written On biue paper, with a soft quill, 
that was dated back forty years, and ran 
thus— 

“DEAR BETsy,—Ten years ago we fell 


letter—a letter | 


out with each other,and since then we have | 


spoken notone word ; but you know now 
how false the tongue was that belied ine; 
and I am five-and-thirty, Betsy; and I am 
wiser, and know I should not nave been so 
proud ; and no face bas ever been sweet to 
ine Save yours, nor ever wiil, my dear; and 
if, forgiving all, you can——”’ 

Yes, that was all; no nore. I searched 
iu vain. No more; not another word. 

Forty years ago the pen stopped there— 
forty years,so it bore date--and the tuvstery 
ofthe why and wherelore, the tongue of 
the dead alone could solve. 

But though the clock struck ningas I had 
tinished 
then and there. 

“IT have come to watch with her,” I said, 
by way of excuse, and tho tired farimer’s 
wite thanked me. 

Then we were alone, and in the silence 
of the country night Gine, | read the forty- 
year old letter to her. 

“He never tinished it,’’ she said. “No, I 
know just bow he wrote it. Often, sitting 
aone at night, I'd say—‘l will make up.’ 
| began two or three letters, but I tore 
them all to bits next morning. We 
couldn't help ourselves. But what fools 
we were,”’ 


reading it, | touk it to Miss Betsy | 


bis resolution taken. 


It was his tongue which had brought 


under | 


abont this needless misery, and his tongue | 


should make the reparation. For seven 
years he would not speak a single word. 

All that day he wandered about like a 
man distraught, and it was not until 
ning that he returned home. 


| of public sanitation can 


treme kidney and liver disorders were in- 
curable. We have proved to the contrary 
in thousands of cases, 
Safeguards Against Epidemics. 
SECON D.—The kidneys and liver are the 


| erature of the Day; etc., etc. 


sewers of the systein, and unless they are | 


kept.in perfect working order no amount 
raging ainong the people. The prudent 
tmnan, in the winter and spring, will fortify 
the system against any such possibility. 
Dr. Koch, the celebrated Gerinan Scientist 
and physician, says, for instance, that 
cholera will have but little effect among 
those who keep the digestive organs and 
the kidneys and liverin healthful opera- 
tion. WARNER'S SAFE Remedies are 
best scientific curatives and preventives, 
and should be used now as a safeguard 


| against any future scourge. 


eve- | 


Spwuins Hall was thrown into a state of | 


consternation at the sudden dumbness of 


its waster. 


W hen she understood from her husband’s 


siggnh* that he was unable to speak, Philippa 
Kemp was beside herself with grief, and 
speedily forgot bis unkindness of the uwnorn- 
in. 

It was at first thought that the Squire was 
the victiin of witchcraft. 

Then the doctors were tried, but all 
vain, and Williain Kemp reuained obsti- 
nately dumb. 


' 
im 


' 
Aftera time the household becamne ac | 


customed to the speechliessiess, and learn- 
ed to understand bis wants and instructions 
by the signs which he made. 

The time, however, hung very heavily 
upon bis hands. He permitted himself but 
few of the pleasures of the chase, and every 
dav be felt more and sore the imperative 
need of employment. 

Atter a few months he determined to 
inake a fish-pond in the park, and at once 
set energetically to work. 

He directed the workinen by signs, and 


spent vearly the whole of his day in watch- 


ing thei, 


Nelentific Specifics. 


pores epidemics | 






if 


ns. 
MAGAZINES. 


Lapprncotts Magazine for January con- 
tains a yreat deal of interesting matter both 
literary and miscellaneous, Among its 
contents are: On This Side,a new serial 
story, just begun. The Fine Artof Picking 
Up, a stretch on the rage for antiquities, 
curios otc.; Merry Curistinas, a story; The 
Silent Bond; The Premier of Canada; Auro- 
ra, serial story; Asleep; The Bisimarcks; 
Rome and the Caupegna, a Christmas ram- 
ble; A French Version of the “Merchant of 
Venice’; A_ Happening in the Winter 
Mountains; Hlouse-keeping in a French 
Canadian Town; The Inventor of the 
“Ayrshire Life-car’; Monthly Gossip; Lit- 

Lippincott & 
(o., Philadelphia, Publishers, £360 per 
year. 

The January St. Nicholas has a frontis 
Gate of a child's head, printed in tints. E. 
‘inton Blake contributes a breezy and ex- 
citing ice-yachting story, and John R. Cor- 

ell a bright and home-like story, called 
Jaby Deb P*ays’ for the Christinas Goose, 
which tells how the feast was kept in a 
lighthouse. Historic Girls, a new com- 
mnion series to Historic Boys, by E. 8. 
srooks, is begun by the saine author, J.T. 
Trow bridge continues nis captivating serial 
His One Fault, and Davy and the Goblin, 


, gO through another instalinent of-the most 
| surprising and illogical adventures. Ed- 


the , 


THiRnD— We do not cure every known dis- | 


ease from one bottle, tor Warner's Sarr 
Remedies number seven scientific specifics, 
wkich have been put upon the market,only 
in obedience to strong public demand, 
Recroguizeé Standards 

FourtH.—Warner’s Sarre Remedies, 
spite of all opposition, have won the favor of 
the profession as well as the tnasses, and 
are recognized asthe Jeading standard medi- 
cal preparations. 

Mtrong Guarantees. 

Fireru.—After six years of unequaled ex- 
perience, we can give these unqualihed 
wuarantees: 

GUARANTEE 1L.—Pure and Harimleas., 
That Warner's SAFE Kemedies are pure 


| and bartnless. . 


GUARANTEE I1.- Testimonials Genuine. 
That the Testimonials used) by us, 80 far as 
we know, are bona fide, witha forteit of 
$5000 tor proot to the contrary. 

GUARANTEE I1].—Curative Effects 
Permanent. Tiat Warner's Sarre RKetne- 
dies are not merely temporary, but perma- 
nent, in their curative effects and will sus- 


| tain every claitn, if used suficient/y and as 


By the end of the first twelve months’ | 


silence, the pond was finished, and the 
foolish man again began to weary ot his 
monotonous life. 

Beyond the chase there were very few 


| four and three years ago, 


resources open to the ininates of county- | 


houses at that time, 


| REV. 


Much letter-writing was out of the ques | 


tion, and the black-letter libreries of 


| Elizabeth an minor bouses were soon ex- 


Then, with a little quivering sigh, she , 


saicddl—— . 

‘*But he began it—he began it.’’ 

Then, holding the letter against her 
breast, old Miss Betsy Drake went quietly 
to sleep. 

(Qluietly as a chi!d. 

But when the dawn broke, I took the 
little black profile from its fraine, and fold- 
ed it in the unfinished letter, and laid them 
together, under the folded hands, upon the 
heart whose unfinished tale was after all, 
no doubt, better and sweeter than many a 
coumpleted love-story. 


A Si 


lence of Years. 





BY E. W. P. 


N the Kemp Chapel, in the parish church 

of Finchingtield, in Essex, is still to be 
| read this inscription :—‘‘Here lies Wim. 
Kemp, Esq., pious, just, hospitable, master 
of himself 80 inuch tbat what others scarce 
do by fine be did by a voluntary constancy 
—held his peace for seven vears, who was 
interred June 10th, 1628, aged 73.’’ 

That inscription is the voucher for the 
truth of the story I am about to tell. 
William Kemp was the squire of Finch- 


| his friends began to think he was mad on | 
But the | 
' 


| resolve not to speak for seven 


ingfield, and the owner of Spains Ha'l,.a | 
' 


picturesque Elizabethan mansion. 

Spains Hall looks as though it must in- 
evitably have astory connected with it. It 
is irregular, many-gabled, ivy-covered, full 
of wainseoted rooins and echoing corridors, 
wilh massive ancient doors studded with 
great nails. 

Towards the close ofthe sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Queen Elizabeth's long reign 
was drawing to its close, William Kemp 
uiarried. 

Hie was tnadly in love with his wife, 
Phillippa, who is buried by his side in the 
of Finehingfield Ciurch. 

Sbreort ne afterthbey itnarried the 
very hnapt and then 


mance 


ora 


| va. 


bausted. 
There seeined nothing for it but to make 


a second tish-pond, and made it according: | 


ly was, 
The third vear of Willian) Kemp's 
silence he constructed a third pond, and 


the subject of fish-preservers. 
Squire was not so mad as he seeined. 

He thus early determined to inakea pond 
during each vear of his silence, in iiuita- 
Lon ol the seven po.ds constructed by the 
monks of Chertsey Abbey. 

These olden monks kept 
kind of fish in each enclosure, 
termined to do likewise. 

Carp and tench were ty be kept in one 
pond; bream in another; roach and dace in 
a third; eels in the fourth; inthe fifth, pike 
and jack ; in the sixth perch. 

The seventh was to be devoted to an ex 
periiment to ascertain if trout would live in 
still water. 

It is said that an idle person in tie village 
who accidentally overheard the Squire's 
Vears, pro- 
phesied that tmisfortunes would oceur to 
hiuws at the end of the hith vear, aud that if 
he lived to the end of the seventh, lie would 
die without recovering speech. ‘These pre- 
dictions caine true, 

At the end of the filth vear of silence, 
Spains Hall issaid to have been broken into 
and a quantity of plate and jewelry stolen. 

A great deal of this is doubtless legend, 
as als, iw the tradition that Kemp died 
speechless upon the very cay that the period 
of seven years expired. About the details 
indeed, there is no certainty; tut that the 
seven vears of silence were actually ob- 


a particular 
and he «de- 


i served, there is the evidence of the contem- 


porary toinlstene and the remains of the 
seVeu fish-ponds to show, 


- —_—_> ©- —- -- 


Frauds and [mitations. 
tliat Cote 


tnderstos, 


Let it be clearly 


pound Oxygen is only twiade and dispensed 
by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 
( ard stroet }’ aclé ‘ \1 SuUtSLA 


hy 
; 


directed. 

Preofs ot Permanency. 

SixTu.—Special inquiry aminong hundreds 
ofour oldest patients results in unequivocal 
testimony that the cures wrought six, tive, 
were permanent, 
And most of these were pronounced incura- 
ble when they began Warner's SAFE Retmie- 
dies, 

Read a few of thousands otf testimonials, 
ANDREW J. GRAHAM, Grand 

Island, Neb., was cured of Bright's Disease 

in I881, by Warner’s Safe Cure, and in 

1884 he reported that all local trouble had 

disappeared. 

ELDER JAMES 8. PRESCOTT, box 262, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1878 was pronounced 
incurable of Bright’s Disease ; iin 1879 the 
began the use of Warner’s Safe Cure, and 
ip 1884 he reported ‘‘health never better ; 
just past 80th year ; aman enthusiast tor 
Warner's Safe Cure.”’ 

CHARLES D. CRANDELL, P. M., Big 
Rapids, Mich., was tick four years from 
Kidney Disease; in 1884 he reported 
“the benetits derived from: Warner’s Sate 
Cure, four years ago, were permanent ; 
have had no trouble since.” 

REV. KE. D. HOPKENS, Dodge’s Corners, 

Wis., suffered tor inany years with 

Kiduey disorder, and was coufined in an 

Asviuin; he began using Warner's Safe 

Cure in 1882, and December 15, 1854, he 

reported himself sound aud well, 

KF. B. HASKELL, Locacing Enyineer of 

the B.C. RL & N. RR, Dakota, in 1885 

reported that his wile was utterly pros- 

trated with female difficulties and at 
tines was outol ber head; ftinding po 
relief from Physicians, was restored to 

health by Warner's Sate Cure, and Nov., 

1884, Mr. H. wrote “tiny wife bas never 

seen the Slightest return of her diffi- 

culty.’ 

SEVENTH.--It is a source of grest gratifi- 
eation tous that Warner's Sate Keimedies 
have been permanently beneficial to so 
many sufferers. This permaneney of 
power over disease ques thei the most er- 
alted rank, and in this particlur they 
have no equal, H. H. WARNER & CO, 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1885. 

- —<_ > 

VEGETARIANISM. — Vegetarianisin does 
not seem to succeed in Berlin. Keven the 
hitherto inost frequested veyetarian restau 
rant inthe Tauben Strasse has got to yield 
to the force of circuimsiancesand announces 
in flaming placards that it will henceforth 


iso serve up imneat dishes It now has a 
double bill of fare; on one side of the room 
the cust have veyetables cooked 


mers ItAYV 


wi 1@ bDeefsteak 


ana 


tter 


mund Alton bas an instructive paper en- 
titled Among the Law-inakers, Louisa M. 
Alcott and HH. HH. Boyeseo bring their two 
short serials to an end, Poems are con- 
tributed by Celia Thaxter, John Vance 
Cheney, Charles R. Talbot, and others, and 
a paper on Artand Artists, by Clara Ers- 
kine Clement. The Jack in the Pulpit and 
Letter-Box Departinents contain their usual 
variety. The number is enriched by about 
fifty engravings, several of which are full 
page. The Century Co., New York, 

The Century for January isan enjoyable 
number, The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Kdward Everett Hale. The illustrated pu- 
pers are a continuation of Mrs.Van Kennse- 
luer’s papers on Recent Architecture in 
America; The Making of aMuseum, by Er 


nest Ingers ll; a poem by John Vanee 
Cheney, telling*the Indian legend How 
Squire Coyote Brought Firb to Cabroes; 


Kalispel Country, describing a portion of 
Northwestern Montana, by Eugene V. 
Sinalley, and two papers on the Civil War, 
both dealing withthe western gun-boats— 
one by Capt Janes B. Mads, and the other 
by Rear Admiral Walker. Chief among the 
unillustrated papers are The Freedinen's 
Case in Equity, a timely article by Geo. W. 
Cableand Christianity and Popular Aiune 
nents, by Washington Gladden. The tic- 
lion consists Of a short sketch by Mark 
‘Twain; a tale of studio life by Ivory Blick; 
the second portion of Miss Litebtield 
Knight of the Black Forest, and the third 
parto!t Mr. Howell's new novel The Rise 
Of Silas Lapham. Topies of the Titues 


| briefly treats of such matters as The Trou 


| 


ble with the Stage; The Deyradation «of 
Politics; Co-oper.tive Studies; Wouen's 
Clabs; The Recent Legal Tender Decision; 
and The Newspaper and the Organ.  Brie- 
a-rac crntains several lively poetical con- 
tributions, The Century Co., New York. 
The Popular Science Monthly has the fo- 
lowing bhighiy iuteresting contents tor 
January: A Grianee at the Jury System, ty 
(. 1H. Stephens; Agnostic Metaphysics, by 
Frederic Harrison; Last Words About 
Agnosticisiy, by Herbert Spencer; Influ- 
ences detertinining Sex, by Professor W. kK. 
Brooks; My Schools and Schoolimasters, by 
Professor Join Tyndall; Gladiators of the 
Sea, by Frederick A. Fernald, itlustrated; 
Studving in Germany, by Protessor Horace 


| M. Keonedy; State Usurpation of Parental 


Functions,by Sir Auberon Herbert; Bloody 
Sweat, by J. H. Pooley, M. D.; Protective 
Miimicry in Marine Life. by Dr.W. Breiten- 
bach; The Ciecnistry of Cookery, Ly W. 
Mattieu Willian; Advantages of Limited 
Museuins, by Oscar W. Collet; The Arelii- 
tecture of tinwetiunees, by Robert W. 
Edis, F. S. A.; Mountain Observatories: 
Sketch of Sir Heury Roscoe, with portrait; 
editor's Table: Harrison and Spencer on 
Religion—A tlealthy Materialisin— Politics 
and Science; Literary Notices; Popular 
Miscellany; Notes, Appleton & ('o., Put 
lishers, New York. Price 50 cents per nutn- 
ber. 

= . 


CUTtinas.—To grow yveranium cuttings; 
‘Take coarse, clean sand, about three inches 
In depth, insert the cutting about oue to one 
and @ half inches deep therein; press the 
sand tirtuly around them, and water freely 
at first, aiterwards use it sparingly. One 
cause of geraniuin cultiigs turning black is 
the keeping of thems too wet, No kind of 
cuttings are better adaped for sending by 
inall Chan geraniains, as the drying of the 
cut end 18 Cconduelve to rooting thems easily, 
aud they universally give satisfaction. : 

_— ——_>_ © <-> 


Important. 


Philadelphians arriving in New York via 
Cortland Street ke rev by taking the oth 


, Avenue Bleyvated Train corner Chureh and 


Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 


Der precat notwenty tainmtites, amd save 83 Car 
riage Hlire. [ft enroute to Saratoga or othe 
Sumner resorts Via Cerand Cente Dey 
tll Dbageyraywe will | Lriatsteres| If 


[deepal titkt Le | 
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“ur Young Folks. 


“MOTHER GREY GOOSE. 


“1 like bis eyes, they look honest.” 

“And bis tail,” sneered the swan, “and 
his coat, what of thein ?”’ 

“Yes, what of them?’ laughed all the 
others. 

“Did you ever see such a fright?" added 
a ben who stood by, with avery disgusted 
air. 
( yin MOTHER GREY GOOSE, who “I've seen worse,”’ quietly answered 





BY PIPKIN. 








lived on Farmer Gaffer’s Gireen, was a | Mother Gioose, fixing the speaker with a 
mischievous eve, who wriggled uncowfort 


— 


much esteemed and respected goose. 
Nobody knew exactly what her ave was, 
and this was a question no one was rude 
enough to ask, but she certainly must Lave 


feathers were worn off the top of her head, 
and that the rest were dirty and dragglied. 


' 


| 


ably as she remembered that imany of ber | 


lived many yearsin the world, judging | “I've seen worse,” repeated Mother Goose, | 


ot | gazing meditatively around ber, “and, as I 
have before said, Bruno's shabby outside 
possibly covers a good heart; let us wait 
and see.” 

The days passed on, and every evening 


from the wonderful stories she wl: 
wople she had known, and things that had 

ppened in those tar off days of her al- 
most forgotten youth. 

“Ah! tines are changed, times are 
changed, iny dears,”’ she would say, “and 
the world w very differently to the way play and run about on the Green, 
it did in my day. must savy I like old- Brono was looking better ; kindness and 
fashioned custoins and maaoners best.” good food was doing much for him. ‘ 

Whereupon the saucy young ducks and | But even Mother Goose had to admit he 
geese who heard her would cackle ani | could never be as handsome as Prince Karl, 





gobble and tows their heads, and wurmur | Whe, with his pert little nose uplifted, | 


to one another. —— about so merrily in the sunshine. 

“Did you ever hear such nonsense in jut an unforeseen event happened,which 
your life? But, then, what can youexpect | quite turned the tide of public opinion in 
from such a very old goose, who had lived iedeete 

. : _ r boy, sAlier & (sTreen. 
ped eon Papell eae hell Mg dh | One evening, as usual, Mistress Phylis, 

One of Mother Goose's greatest trends — her ome ge attendants, caine out for 
was a beautiful swan, who used t sall up Je1r KAIne OF play. 
and down the pond, proudly arching new | She wended her way to where a rustic 
white neck and fluttering ber feathers in bridge consisting of asingle plank crossed 
the sunshine. the river, 

One fine evening she came up to the edge  - : Re : Be 
of the bank, where Mother Goose was sit- | UPoKen down. iylis, however, being a 

, ' . 
ting surrounded by alot of ducks, geese- | surelooted little maid, aid not mind this, as 
and even some funny, downy, newly- | *¢ Was quite used to the crossing. 
hatched chickens, to whom she was ax | There had been a heavy fall of rain dur- 
usual telling stories and dealing out good | '%K — day, and this had made the plank 
|} very slippery. 
ad vice. pper} 

“Good evening, Mother (jo008e ; have vou 4 autiously Mistress Phylis stole a’ong, 
heard of the new arrival up at the farm | Ut, alas! when midway her foot slipped, 
yonder ?"’ she lost her balance, and with a cry which 
” «We have, we have," shouted a chorus of | startled Mother Goose trom her doze, and 
voices. brought the swan flying down to see what 

“But I have not,” answered Mother | had happened, poor Phylis sank into the 
(joone, rather sharply, not liking that any- | “ream beneath. Ob! the excitement on 
one should be better informed than herseit. | the Green. 


“Pray who has Farmer Gatler taken in 
now ?” tail, but wasieoo much of a coward to go 

“It's not Farmer Gaffer, its Mistress | after his mistress, and now the swan swain 
Phylis,” cried a pert youllg duckiing; “she | upand down, willing to help, but pet 
bas——"’ ” > k 1owing how. 

“Picked up tne—the most hideous, ugly Onee again the golden curls appeared on 
cur you ever saw,’ chimed in the duck. | Uhe surface of the water, and two sinall 
ling’s brother, “with a stump tor a tail and | bands vainly beat the air for belp, and then 
a ragged coat which hardly covers its | “0k slowly out of sight. 

Was there no one to coine t the rescue of 





bones,’’ . 
“Disgusting,” sniffed the swan; “I pity | tee poor Farmer's only child ? 
Prince Karl for having to live in the «ame Yes. See! there isa rush and scramble 


house with such «a creature. Mistress Phyllis *#!00K the bank, and then Bruno, brave, 
bought it from some bows whe were 1 ugly Brano, Sprang into the water and 
using it, and will mot part from it, so they | “Wan swiltly tothe spot, where he could 
aw.” just see his darling little toistress’s whi.e 

“Dear Mistress Phyllis.” said Mother | frock. Clutebing it tiylitly between his 
Goose, “it is just like ber, always helping | teeth, he drew ber towards the shore, aud 
the poor a needy and doing good to | panting and breathless, laid her at ber 
everyone she meets. I wish there were | f4ther’s feet, who had just rushed down, 
more like her.” well nigh distracted, to save his cherished 

A sort of uneasy silence fell on her bear- daughter, 
ers ; they felt their remarks bad been mean " 
and unkind, and that Mother Goose thoaght | Quickly tothe house, followed by Prince 
them so;and so noone ventured to asy | Karl, who looked very much ashamed of 
anything more except the swan, wio was | liinself, and Bruno, who, modest and re- 
fond of an argument. | ring, as all real heroes are, yet would net 

“Well,” said she, “I must say fdontlike leave his mistress 4ill he had seen ber open 
low society, and nobody knows whe tls | her eyes, aud heard thei say she was com- 
neweomer is, or if he is respectable.” edd round, 

“That we shall soon see,” replied Mother Two or three days passed before she was 
(00806 : ‘earned you know, tmy dear swan, itis ableto run about as before, but when she 
not always the best-looking people whe are | did, who was so adinired,so praised,as Bruno, 
the best bred.’ who wore round his neck a silver collar, 

This was somewhat crushing for the | Whieb the grateful farmer gave lion tor sav. 
swan, who prided herself on ber breeding | 'Ug his little maid's life, 
as wellason the length of her neck anil There wassilence amongst those, who, 
the whiteness of hec plutnmage, > for a tw- only a few days ago, had jeered and mocked 
ment or two she was silent, and then | 4t his ho:nely appearance, even the swan 
maid : bad nothing but praise to bestow, as they 

“Wall, at least you will allow it must be watched him walking beside Mistress 
very disagreeable for so well-bred a dog as Phylis the first tine she appeared amongst 
Prince Karl to have to live with a nobody, | them alter her accident. 
such as this Brune is said to tee.”’ ; Mother Goose listened with a simile to 

‘As for Prince Karl,” answered Mother | the praises, the compliments showered 
(ioose, contemptuousiy, “I newer did think | @pon hien. and said : 
much of him. A vain, useless, fine gentle “Ah! silly ones, when you have lived in 
nan, his glossy coat covery a very eunypty he world as long as I have you will learu 
brain. ‘Fine feathers make fine birds, my | tata ragged coat often covers a brave heart, 
dear swan.’ ~ | and that looks go for nothing. Handsome 

When Mother troose ended up witha) is threat handsome does,”’ 
proverb there was never anything more to | “You are quite right,dearMother (io0se,”’ 
he said ; so the swan remained silent, but | S#d the swan, and so said everyone else 








unoonvinced. who lived on Farmer CGafler’s Green. 
“Shoo! here they come!” eried a sual! a oe ee 
chicken. WILD ROSES. 


“So they do,’ cried the swan, *‘and that’s 
the new dog, ist?) Bah! what an ugiy 
creature !"' 

Amidst much flutter and exetement, in en 
which even Mother tsoose shared, they | N. astep further. Look!’ 

a 


BY bk. WP. 


watched Mistress Phylis, her rosy face and The speaker stretched out his arm to 
golden curls alist hidden under ber big arrest the steps of his companion, and 
sun-bonnet, slowly crossing the green, | the two stood peeping through an opening 
Prince Karl gaily scampering before ber, | in the thick grove of trees, through which 
whilst beside her walked her new frend, | they had just passed. 
Bruno. In astuall clearing, shaded by over-arch- 
Poor Bruno! As yet he was indeed a/ ing boughs, wasa pretty group of four. 

sorry spectacie to look at—very gaunt end Three were children, and one a inmaiden, 
hungry-looking, bis coat threadbare and in golden-haired, aud blue-eyed, dressed in 
sone places quite worn away, whilst a/ fleecy white muslin. 

She was seated upon a broad stone, and 


stuinp was all that remained of «once Land- 
moime Lail. the children were gleefully crowning her 





In fact, he was ugly, but he had at least with a wreath of wild roses, delicate, piuk- 
two honest brown eyes, rough wil bh he | tinged flowers, with green leaves 
yazed pilifuliv at the world, a8 if a8aAlng A long garland of the same flowers was 
{ e k it thrown from her shoulder t her waist 

* " . 2 . . 
re 

etore for y¥ } ) “ ~ rn ‘ “oV ss 
and strong. as he took it as 

“Well, Mother (ioomse juired the | sketched the group. 
swan, ‘‘whatdo vouthink of Bruno; not “Those are Mrs. Cope’s young ones, but 
wwuch to look at, is he? hans the lady is I do ut know, Halloa!, 


Now Prince Karl barked and waged his | 


Catehing her up in bis arms, he strode | 


Mistress Phylis and her two dogs used to | 


— 


_oply vaguely definin 
Sruno’s favor, and made hii the bero of | 


are you sketching? I must go to the post- 
office, but I will not croes bere. Shall you 
be bome to dinner ?”’ 

“Yea.”’ 

Ail this was spoken in whispered tones, 
and the merry group in the clearing sus- 
pected nothing of the prying eyes so near 
theimn. 

“There, Cousin Nell,” said one of the 
children, pul'ing some little fluffy curls 
forward upon the fair torebead, under the 
wreath of roses, “you are lovely.” 

“Now, if you have trimmed me up 
enough,” said the lady, in a sweet, clear 
voice, “sit down, and I will tell you astory 
before dinner.” . 

“Now, ifthe fates were in tiny service, 
they could do no better for me than that,” 
thought Moreton Hale, as the children sat 
upon the grass, and silence fell upon the 
group. 

“Onee upon atime,” said the musical 
voice again, “there wasa tiny fairy, who 
lived in the very heart of a wild rose.” 

It was a lon, story, the children pleading 
for more, and avain for more, whenever 
there was a dramatic climax to the fairy’s 
adventures. 

And Moreton Hale sketched rapidly, 
the grouping a7d 
surroundings, but elaborating the portrait 


| of the central figure, till be was quite sure 


There had been a handrail, but it was | 


he could copy it accurately upoa canvas, 

The bell in the village church steeple rang 
out for noon time, and the children slowly 
rose from their grassy seats, and began to 
reinove the roses frou the hair and dress of 
the young lady. 

W ben the last rose lay upon the grass,the 
lour left, passing very near the hidden 
artist, but not discovering him. 

“To-morrow I will know who she 1s,”’ be 
thought, putting up his sketch-book and 
pencils. 

tut tomorrow is slippery,and so Moreton 
Hale found. 

Reluctantly turning bis steps bomeward, 
he met his host, with a letter summoning 
lim away at once. 

His father was dangerously il!. 

It was no time for delay, and before 
nightthe young artist was travelling to the 
city, a8 fast as steam could carry bim. 

The illness proved fatal, and Moreton 
Hale was rou from a life ef artistic indo- 
lence, to becuine the imaster of a large es 
tate, the protector of his widowed mother 
and younger sisters. 

(grief foran indulgent, loving father, a 
conscientious striving to carry out all bis 
last wishes, an accuimnulation of business 
duties, al! combined to keep Moreton Hale 
busy for several tnouths. 

But when winter reigned, and there was 
a lull in the active pursuitof his numerous 
duties, the young artist resumed his 
brush and palette. 

Thougti he was aman of wealth, he was 
not an amateur at bis dearly beloved pro- 
fession. 

He tad studied faithfully, both at home 
and in Italy, and held no inean position in 
the world of art. 

Already he had been missed by the 
critics, and knew that there was a hope he 
would contribute something to the exhi- 
bition of paintings, 

So inthe cold, wintry light be turned 
over bis sketches to fiud a subject for bis 
next picture. 

And, nestling in the leaves of his sketch- 
book he tound the group he had stolen in 
the Summer caunter at Graville. 

He searched no further, 

(pou the wide canvas he copied the 
sketch, and worked with anxious care 
upon tee tair sweet face of the unknown 
maiden. 

He ieftout the golden ornaments upon 
the fleecy white dress, fastening the lace at 
the throat with the pale, pink-tinged blus 
soms. 

He idealized the sun-burned children 
into fairy-like dariings, and he faithfully 
drew the leafy background, the rock sea’, 
and the grassv opening. 

When the picture was completed, the 
face ol the ventral figure, a lile-like perso- 
nation of the maiden ie had seea but once, 
was yraven Geeply upon Moreton Hale's 
heart. 

It was not there above a host of other fair 


faces, for the vouny artist atsorbed in his | 


beloved art, had been ne flirt in the cireles 
of BoOcIely. 
Mabel and Maude, his twin sisters, brun- 


ette and handsome, were enthusiastic about | 


j the picture, and the critics pronounced 


“Wild Roses’? tne bappiest production of 


| the eminent artist, Moreton Hale. 


But when offers were inade to purchase 
the painting, Mr. Hale refused to sell it. 

It was sent bome from the extibition, aud 
although Mrs. Hale offered the best pla» in 
the drawing-room to hang it, Moreton 
would have it nowhere butin bis studio, 
facing his easel. 

He would dream over it by the hour, 
tril, one day, writing to his friend at Gra 
ville, he askod if he could tell bim of the 
original. 

The answer was discouraging. 

“The tady was acousin of Mrs. Cope’s, 
who was living there for the summer. I 
bave ne idea where any of therm are.” 

so “Wild Roses” seeined destined to re- 
tain Only an artist's dreain. 


“T might find her in London. She w« 
r whoever she was—her dress poruv: 
t. af , 
' 2 rca ind w 
a4 4 + 
> 
~ Startent i - 
arin of T igis « IRpAnIONS, asa en] 
Whe isthe lady in white sta 


side the vase of flowers ?—the one with a 
white feather fan.” 

“The blonde ?” 

~“Yea.”’ 

“That is Mims Ellen Cope. Shall I intro- 
duce you?” 

“I io not presentable; but if you will 
wait til! Irun back for adress suit——” 

“Certainly. Lam attending my cousins, 
and cannot escape till tne smal! hours.” 

Back home, into a dress suit, down to the 
house, to tind Miss Cope had left the ball- 
room. 

“A Will-o’-wisp,’’ Moreton sighed, after a 
vain search for the white-,obed dainsel. ‘I 
will surely find ber to-morrow.” 

But to-invrrow was again fatal. 

Miss Cope had come to the ball only, was 
not remaining with ber aunt. 

It was some comfort, however, to be in- 
troduced to the aunt. 

The second winter wore away,and “Wild 
Roses” was but a dreatm still. 

In the spring, Mrs. Hale suddenly de- 
clared her intention of going abroad for a 
few months, and chatting over the matter 
with Moreton, proposed to him to advertise 
for a companion. 

“I cannot go alone, and the giris cannot 
come,” the lady said; ‘#0 I mean to find a 
pleasant youug companion.” 

But the applicants who presented them- 
selves were of the teacher persuasion, one 
aod all. 

“{ do not wanta governess or a private 
secretary,”"’ Mrs. Hale said, ‘and none of 
the answering parties suit ine.” 

It was discouraging; but one evening 
when Moreton caine hone, he fouvd bis 
mother in a state of perfect content. 

“I have engaged my companion, More- 
ton,”’ she said, “and who do you suppose it 
is ?°° 

“Cannot imagine.”’ 

“A niece ot Mrs. Julius Cope, the lady 
you were introduced to ilast suunmer. Poor 
thing, she is dead.’’ 

** Dead !"’ Moreton cried, greatly shocked. 

*“*Yes, and her niece is here with an aunt 
of her mother’s.” 

“But I do not understand.”’ 

“Miss Cope explained it all to ne, when 
she found I kuew her aunt. She is a niece 
of Mr. Cope’s, who died five years ago, 
bankrupt. His widow soon after inherited 
a large estate from an uncle, and she kept 
Ellen, her bhusband’s niece, with her. She 
was very fond of her, treating her in all 
respects like berown child, dressing her 
richly, and giving bherthe best education 
iponey could procure. 

“Miss ae says she is quite sure her 
aunt intended to remember her iu her wiil, 
but she diec suddenly without making any 
disposition of ber property. ‘The children 
were taken by relatives, and Miss Elien 
caine to her mother’s sister. 

“But she is anxious to earn her own liv- 
ing, as ber aunt bas a large family anu a 
sinail income, 80 she answered iny adver- 
tisement. I aim charmed with her! It is 
odd, too, that her face seems fatniliar, 
oma I atm quite sure I never saw her be- 

ore.”” 

“Very odd !"" Moreton said, smiling. 

And Mrs. Hale decided that it was very 
odd that Moreton never wold her of his in- 
tention of accompanying her abroad until 
three days belore they sailed. 

How the wooing of the gentle, lovely 
blonde sped in the long voyage, the many 
courtesies of a traveling party, the roman- 
tic positions in foreign climes, it would 
take too long to tell. 

Moreton having been three years abroad 
while studying his art, proved an invalu- 
able eséort, and while his mother loudly 
wondered bow they ever could have man- 
aged without him, sweet Nellie Cope asked 
her own heart what her life would be when 
Mrs. Hale no longer needed a companion. 

By tender regard for her recent affliction, 
by delicate cuurtesy and quiet attention, 
Moreton gently paved the way to the shy, 
trustful heart, ull his question on the 
bowmewarn-bound steainer, if Nellie would 
share his lifeand home, met a giad, yet 
timid, reply, that gave him assurance that 
is heart had been no false prophet when it 
kept true so long to the ideal of his dreams. 

Mrs. Hale was delighted. 

if, she declared, she had had her choice 
for Moreton’s wile, of ali the girls sbe had 
| ever known, she would have chosen sweet 
| Nellie Cope. 

The afternoon sunlight gleamed in at the 
open window, and struck upon a large 
painting facing them. 

Nellie started, with a puzzled expression 
upon ber face. 

“Why, Moreton, it is like looking in a 
mirror! It is so like me,”’ 

“It should be.” 

“Why Yd 

“You sat for it.” 

“I sat for it ?” 

“Three years ago at Grayville. Do you re- 
inember telling the story of Rosina, one 
Juiy day ?"’ . 

“I do remember now. And the children 
would decorate ine with wild roses. But 
where were you ?”’ 

“Hidden among the trees stealing the 
jycture I have carried in my heart ever 
since thatday. Did you guess I had loved 
yuu S).ong, ny Own wild rose ?”’ 

What Nellie answered, lovers will bave 
b+ trouble Suessing. 

But in the home of Moreton Hale there 
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> 4 picture upon the wallof the drawing- 
. — 54 ’ 
at Mrs. Hale’s friends pronounce a 
site and life-like portrait of t 
‘ siled ‘Wild Roses. 
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rae clock in Trinity Church tower is the 
beaviest in America, 
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SIXTY YEARS TO-DAY. 





BY MRS. MARY E. E ATL, 


--: oe 


Your age is sixty years to-day— 
O, can it be threescore ? 

While yet your footsteps linger near 
To summer's goider shore. 


Your throbbing beart is looking back 
To memories far away, 

For Joy to crown the gathered sheaves 
You garner up to-day. 


You see the pretty woodland cot 
When you became a bride, 

And joy! a prond and manly form 
is waiting by your side. 


Then life was draped with flower and vine 
And heaven was all aglow— 

For how could you the path divine, 
The path you did not know. 


And if perchance a darksome cloud 
Should linger in your sky, 

You know the rainbow arch of love 
Was always very nigh. 


Like brooklet froim the mountain side 
Your soul was tull of song, : 

And thus from noon till eventide, 
You merrily dance along. 


But threescure years have coiné and gone, 
And through the buried years, 

The seed that y.elded richest fruit, 
Was watered with yourgears ; 


And you bave learned that life is good 
And Heaven is always nigh 

If we but turn from earthly cares 
And look toward the sky. 
EEE eC 


MEMORIALS AND MEMENTOES. 





YOMMENTING on the honor paid by the 
Athenians to a dog that followed his 
master across the sea to Salamis, Pope says: 
‘‘This respect to adog in the most polite 
people of the world is very observable. A 
modern instance of gratitude to a dog, 


though we have but few such, is, that the | 


chief order of Denmark—now called the 
Order of the Elephant—was instituted in 
memory of the fidelity of a dog named 
Wild-brat to one of their kings, who had 
been deserted by his subjects. He gave his 
order this motto, or to this effect, (which still 
remaias): ‘Wild-brat was faithful.’’’ 

Had Pope been writing halt a dozen 
years later, he need not have gone to Den- 
mark for 4 modern instance of gratitude to 
a dog. Mr. Robert—atterwards Viscount— 
Molesworth being prevented from entering 
a stable by his favorite greyhound pulling 
him away by his coat-lappet, ordered a 
footman to examine the place. On opening 
the door the man was shot «lead by a hidden 
robber. 

The faithful hound afterwards died in 
London, and his master sent his body to 
Yorkshire, to be inurned in Edlington 
Wood, near Doncaster; the receptacle of 
his remains bears an inscription in Latin, 
which has been thus translated : 

‘Stay, traveler! Nor wonder that a la. 
mented Dog is thus interred with funeral 
honor. But, ah! whata Dog! His beau- 
tiful form and snow-white color; pleasing 
manners and sportive playfulness ; his affec- 
tion, obedience, an4 fidelity, made him the 
delight of his masier, to whom he closely 
adhered with his eager companions of the 
chase, delighted in attending him. He 
would assume fresh spirit and animation 
when the mind of his lord was depressed. 
A master, not ungrateful for his merits, has 
here, in tears, deposited his remains in this 
marble urn.—M. F. C., 1714.”’ 

An Italian greyhound, buried in Eari 
Temple’s garden at Stowe, had never saved 
his master’s life, but was nevertheless held 
worthy of a memorial stone, bearing the fol- 
lowing epitaph : 

“To the Memory of Signor Fido—An 
Italian of good extraction, who cane to 








England not to bite us, like most of his | 


countrymen, but to gain an honest liveli- 
hood. Hehunted not for fame, yet ac- 
quired it; regardless of the praise of his 
friends, but most sensible of their love. 
Though he lived among the great, he nei- 
ther learned nor flattered any vice. He was 
no bigot, though he doubted of none of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. And if to follow Na- 
ture and to respect the laws of Society be 
philosophical, he was a perfect philosopher, 


a faithtul friend, an agreeable companion, | 


a loving husband, distinguished 
merous offspring, all of which he 


see take good courses 


by a nu- 
lived to 
In his old age he 


mé A ergo wa 


flattery, tor he to 


not a Man, but a Greyhound 


whom 
weisVviai | = 


A small Scotch terrier, in 1868, followed , jn: 


his master’s coffin to the churchyard of | 


Greytriars, Edinburgh, heedless of the no 
tice forbidding entrance to dogs. 


The morning after the funeral Jimmy | 


‘was found lying on the newly-made mound. 
He'was turned out of the churchyard ; but 


and the next, and the next. 
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Femininities. 


13 
News Notes. 


One keep-clean is worth a dozen make- ~ Train-robbing is punishable by death in 
| Arkansas. 


cleanse, 
The moon is a sort of matrimonial over- 


: < | seer, She is mistress of the tled. 
the next morning saw him upon the grave, 


Taking pity on the forlorn little creature, | 


the custodian of the burial ground gave him 
some food. From that time Jimmy con- 
sidered himself privileged, and was: con- 


stantly in and about the churchyard, only | pe anny A 


leaving it at noon to get a meal at the ex- 
pense of a kind-hearted restaurant-keeper ; 
but every night was passed upon the spot 
holding his master. 

Many were the attempts to get him to 
transfer allegiance from the dead to the liv- 
ing; but none availed. As long as life 
lasted, and it lasted four years, Jimmy 
stayed by, orin the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his master’s grave. 


| than a rag for sceurjng the knives, 


Such fidelity, unexampled even in his | 


faithful race, deserved to be kept in remem. | 


brance ; and, thanks to the most munificent 
of Lady Bountituls, his memory is kept 
green by his counterfeit presentment on a 
drinking fountain of granite, as ‘‘a tribute 
to Graytriars Jimmy. In 1868 the taithtul 
dog followed the remains of his master to 
Greyfriars Churchyard, and lingered near 
the spot until his death in 1872."’ 
_ i. 


_ Brains of Bold. 


Work and relaxation are both means to 
the same great end—the perfection of individual hap- 
piness and national welfare. 

Anold philosopher remarks: ‘‘Itis sin- 
gular that everybody knows what good counsel Is ex- 
cept those who tiave need of it.*’ 

The prayer of a selfish man is, ‘‘Forgive 
us our debts,’’ while he makes every person that 
owes him pay to the utmost cent. 

To grow old is quite natural; being na- 
tural, it is beautiful: and if we grumble at it we miss 
the lesson, and lose all the beauty. 


Feel a want before you provide against 


Women are the funniest when they say 
nothing ; bat women are ev seldom funny. 


There is no optward propriety which can 
counteract indoleaee, extravagance and folly at 
home. 

‘There is a ring in those tones,’’ shouted 
the girl who had been lieten'ng to the sweet whispers 


A little chiid of seven or eight said that 
when the Bible speaks of ‘*children’s children, ** It 
must mean Jolis. 

Finger marks can be removed from wall- 
paper by rubbing them witha crust of bread. Rye 
or brown bread be best. 

A story-writer has finished a sketch called 
"Lifted Out of Hereeif."" Probably the young lady 
went yachtiag and got era-sick. 

A potato, with one end cut off, is better 
A thin shave 
must be taken off cach time, to give a moist sur- 
face. 

The exclusive use of tea, as a diet, for 
three weeks, has reduced the weight ofa New York 
woman thirty pounds. She formerly weighed two 
hundred pownds, and, although she resumed her 
regular diet, bas not regzined her lost flesh, 

They say if a young lady finds a iour- 


leaved clover she will marry before the year is out. 


| 





We know a youug lads who has had the good luck to | 
| find from one to six forthe ten past summers, and 


she js ready lor another lone search next summer, 


Five Bedtord, Pa.,women, four of whom 
are grandmothers, have setan example to their sex, 


| by walking from Bedford to Everett, eight miles, in 


it. You are more assared that itis areal want: and | 


it is worth while to feel ita little in order to feel the 


relief from it. 

When we find that we are not iiked, we 
assert that we are not understood; when probably the 
dislike we have excited proceeds trom our being too 
fully comprelLended, 

Meekness holds the heart in poise so that 
all the facul.ies set towards a brother man in a lov- 
ing, Christian way, and suthe is won and conquered 
out of the evil into good. 

Every street has two sides—the shady 
andthe sunny. When two men shake hands and 
part, mork which of the two takes the sunny side; he 
will be the younger man, 


We have fewer enemies than we imagine; 


three hours. If mure Americans would walk like 
these, more of them would be likely to live to be 
grandmothers. 


It is remarkable that the two greatest 
men of all times, Jolius (a@sarand Napoleon Bona- 
parte, could not regulate or control their own wives, 
and they had «fa between them. This would seem to 
show that it  emseler to governilhe world than one's 
own househotd. 


She: ‘Do you try to observe the gol- 


den rule?" ‘**YVes, indeed: do vou %" She: ‘tl al- 
ways try to do as Il would be done by, but I some- 
times fail.*" He: ‘‘Indeed—why’'' She: ‘‘lam 


not tall enough to reach.** No cards, no cake, 


nobody's thusiness. 

Queen Mary of England—that Mary who 
reigned jointly with William of Grange, until cut off 
by the emalipox—once wrote to a friend about her 
forthcoming ‘*crown-a-tion,’*’ for coronation, and 


| the letter exposing the royal blunder can still be seen 


mas. 


| take them ?"" 


many are too indylent to care at all about us, and ff | 


the stream of censure is running against us, the 
world is tov careless to oppose It, 

The less of a man a person 
he makes of an injury or an insult. 
man he is, the less he is disturbed by what others say 
or do against him without cause, 


is, the more 


The more of a. 


The paramount virtue of religion is that | 


it has lighted up morality, that it has supplied the 
emotion and inspiration needful for carrying the or- 
dinary man along the narrow way. 


Were wetotake as much pains to be 
what we ouzht to be, as we do to disguise what we 
really are, we might appear like ourselves, withqgut 
being at the trouble of any disguise at all. 


The roses of pleasure seldom last long 
enough to adorn the brow of him who plucks them, 
and they are the only roses which do notarefain dbeir 
sweetness after they have los’ their beauty. 

We are ruined not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do; therefore, never 
go abroad in search of your wants; if they are real 
wauts they will come home in search of you. 


A flippant, frivolous man may ridicule 
others, may controvert them, scorn them; but he 
who has any respect for himself, seems to have re- 
nouneed the right of thinking meanly of others. 


If you would be happy, try to bescheer- 
ful, even when misfortune assails yon. You whi. 
soon find that there is a pleasant aspectto nearly all 
circumstances—to even the severest (rials of life. 


Never be ashamed to confess your igno- 
rance, for the wisest man upon earth is ignorant of 
many things, insomuch that what be knows is a mere 
nothing in comparison to what he does not know. 

There is a niche for every one with an 
earnest purpose toglorify God, There may be work 
as a teacher, or the consecration of social Influence, 
or the ae of the grades of Chris- 
tian eb4racter. 


A single bitter word may disquict an en 


tire family fora whole day. One surly glance casts 
i< erthe household, while a smile, like a 
irea f sunset Has git up the darkest and 
weariest hour 
Homes are ke harps, of which one is 
¢ with g , s ‘ 
a 
3 
n 
> ; al 
words, the onecience tauust be taught to discrim ate 
€ 


in the South Kensington Museum. 


A new disease called bundle paralysis 
broke out, and became pretty virulent before Christ- 
It attacks a business man whose wife has been 
down town chopping, and has ordered the purchases 


left at his office tn the expectation that he wall bring | 


them home at night. A wordto the wives Is suffi- 


cient. 


Teacher—‘‘If it takes one servant nine 
hours to do the entire housework of a family, how 
long will it take three persons to doit?’ Little Fva— 
‘Oh, Lean anewer that! 
this morning.** Teacher 
Little Eva 


-**Well, how long will it 
-"‘Why, three times as 
long.** 


A blind man was sitting in company with 
some visitors, when one of the company left the 
room. ‘**What white teeth that lady bas!* said the 
blind man. **Why,** said a friend, in great surprise, 
‘how can vou tell’** ‘**Because,*’ answered the 
blind man. **for the last hour she has done nothing 
but iasgh.”” 


True taste is an excellent economist. She 
confines ber cholce toa few objects, and delights in 
producing great effects by small ineans, while talse 
taste le forever sighing after the new and rare, and 
reminds asin her works of Apelles, who, not being 
ableto paint hie Helen beautiful, determined to 
make ber fine. 


A woman never grows 80 tired or so old 
as to lose all interest In the affairs of love If she 
jas never loved, she « xpects to love If she loves 
not now, she has loved in the past, sothat love 
experience, her hope or her 
Love is, in her grammar, ever an active 
preterite or future 


is always In her 
memory. 
verb, whether in the present, 


tense. 


‘Yes, brethren,’’says the clergyman who 
gz the Tuneral sermon, 
stdoenin a single night—torn from 
the arme of tie bovis whe is thus left a discon- 
slate widow at the age of twenty-four years.’ 


was preact ‘our deceased 
brother wa-« 


4 wile, 


*"Twenty-too, if you please,” 
fuont pew. emerging Crom her handkerehiet tor an 


instant. 


To women jurors’ general ability, a 
letter from Washingson Territory thus testifies: 
**T have teen serving on a 4ury, three ladies serving 
and ido not hesitate tu say that 

more than competent, exeeedingly bright, 
1 gave their decistogs and reasons with a force that 
great credit to Siny of the lords 


at the «<arme time, 
they were 
a! 
sould have done 


f «-reation. 


They talk about a woman's sphere, 
As though it hada limit: 

There ta place in carthor heaven, 

There's nota task to mankind given, 

There's nota blessing or a woe, 


There $nota whisper, yer or no, 
There’ « nota life, or death, or birth, 
That has a feathers weight of worth, 
Wit ta woman in it 
\ Cama ve ng man hi i ] bee Nn 
with his attentior © anes ths nast 


China began the use of postal cards on 
January |. 

Three-cent car fares is a popular demand 
just now in Cleveland. 

The numerous lynchings -> Arkansas are 
ruining the sneriff’s business. 

A Long Island man died the other day 
from grief at (be lows of hie favorite dog. 

Texas had but five-daily papers filteen 
yearysap, anil new twenty-nine are published in that 
Stale. 

The first billiard table ever set up in 
Carter county, Mprsourl, was taken there one day last 
week, 

Ralls county, Missouri, boasts of a thir 
teen-meonths-old child with ao lees than three distinct 
heads, 

At a book sale in Londen, the other day, 
a ‘‘Psalmorum Codex,’ printed in 1454, brought 
$24, 750. 

In the iron trades in Great Britain wages 
have been reduced ® per cent. in the past tweive 
months, 

A society in New York city, headed by 
Rev. J. J. Keap, bas for its object the eradication of 
profanity. 

The electricians are getting up a 
word, the ‘‘motoneerr, 
the motor, 


new 


for the man who attends te 


The snow storm in Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently, was the worst one known io that section for 
thirty years. 

The deposits in Massachusetts savings 
banks have increased over ten million dollars daring 
the past year. 

The prisons in Austria are to be lighted 
with electricity, if experiments now in progress turn 
out tavorably. 

A walnut crop, picked from seventeen 
acres, in Lo-« Angelos, (gl. 
$2, 700 this season, 

An eagle that died mn Vienna not long ago 
is sald to have heen in captivity fora period of not 
less than 115 years. 


hae brought the owner 


The Ottoman Empire is about to take a 
census, and, oddly enough, proposes to let the Job out 
to the lowest bidder. 

London is once more protesting vigorous- 
ly against the incessant ringiag of church bells and 
the ding-dong of clocke«. 

Telephonic conversation has recently 
been succes+fully carried on between St. Petersburg 
and Boulogne, a distance of 2465 miles. 

A New Yorker has been tound who be 
comes inacne regularly every Christmas-time. The 
wonder le there ien't more people like him. 

Pa . 

Many show windows that are always 
clear of steam or froetin winter, are said ter cows 
their exemption to a judicious application of glycer- 
ine. 

The waters of St. Mark’s river and bay, 
in Florida, are sald to be so phosphorescent ‘that at 


| night the bottom can be plainly seen by a persacn ina 


{ heard mamma epeak of It | 


sobs the widow inthe | 


boat. 

Experiments have been made with the 
pulp of the Florida banana, and the result is that 
trom itcan be obtained a splendid quality of paper 
and rope. ; 

A Connecticut switechman discharged re- 
cently for leaving «2 ewlich open and thus derailing a 
train, died insane a few days ago from browmling over 

he affair. 


Each visitor to the World's Exposition is 
required to deposit a silver balf dollar in a glass box 
in charge of the doorkeepers, 
being sold, 


no alinission tiekets 


One of the great curiosities in Japan tor 
the stranger ls the wonderful variety fcolus that 
ances it takes 


are used dalls in » net 140) pleces 


tu make a dellar. 

Some inventors, after all, get the benefit 
of thelr ingenuity. Sir Henrs Bessemer bold« 114 
patents Pre f them has palit him $4), OH an ually 
for twenty yrar- 


An iron passenger elevator tower 1,000 
fect in height totwerectetin the grounds of the 
French b.ichibitivon in lw This will considerably 


e Washingt M ment 


wvertop ti 

A Mrs. Lord, whe died reeently at North 
Berwick, Me., at tl 
have seen a train of 
residing within eigpt miles 


éage of Mears, is sald neve , 
arg until four vears ago, thougt 
fa railroad, 

An old frame railroad station, two stories 
high, was rece: tly moved from Verner Station (near 
Pittsburg) to Jack i aly 
hing it the entire distance over tbe 


mutamile), & powerful 
locomotive pu 
ratis. 

Mrs. Rebecea Schu'tz died 


Cal., recent.s 


at Oakland, 


jae. cause iby a piece of a por- 


eelain kettie « sie ame caning slipping under 
her Guger-na “lew rl sick for atywout fou 
days. 

Eighteen karat geld is worth about 8156 
an ounce. ~The Last importation of cocaine ost O& « 
gramine r FTA an vunece An apothecary und 
of this substance #o 1, therefore, cost something 
over GC ys 

A dog gotin among the machinery of the 

wk in ti » hallat Trent N.Jd_,the othe: da 
aud pre ted it from being a+ striking an altract 

. i f tive lew an) exa ‘ 
. Was €ntr a I 
I } ‘ ‘ ‘ tepat 4 & e ‘ f 
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MY NEIGHBOR'S (CONSCIENCE. 


_———  « 


HAVE been discovering that I bavetwo 
consciences, One taken, thought for my 
own conduct, my own trespasses, iny 
own shortoomings; the other concerns itse!! 
with my neighbor's duty, bis sins and his 
defects 
The former ix mild and gentle, easy to be 
entreatet, ready to listen to excuses; the 
‘latter is very clear-sighted, sterniy just, 
speaking in loud, determined tones, 
Sometimes my own private nonitor leaves 
me in doubt upon certain points, especially 
those about which iy inclination happens 
to be pretty stroay; but as to questions con- 
cernin« my neighbor's conduct, I seldom 
feel much difficulty. 
I see his duty to Lis wife, to bis children, 
to his creditors, very-clearly indeed. 


—_— 


It troubles me that he isso obstinate—he | 


will not see the patiy belure him as he 
ought. 

Especially on those occasions on which I 
have listened, the voice of ty own eon 


science Speaks with wonderful power. 


; 
There are a good many people who fall | 


into the same mistake. In fact some folk 


act themselves up to be censors and advisers | 


tothe whole circle of their acquaintance. 
They are never tired of lecturing them upon 
the “ nanagement of their ebildren, the 
treatment of their servantsand so forthjand 
the curious thing is,that want of experience 
seerns neo impediment to those self-conmsts 
tuted inentors. 

“Maidens’ bairns are weel guided,’ saves 
the Scotch proverb; and few things are 
more provoking to tle anxious, struyulingy 
mether of a family, conscious enough, per 
hapa, of her own and her children’s short 
comings, than to have hints continua 
poked at her by those who have not know 
atenth partof the difficulties, 

“Judge not” is, after all the only sal 
rule, 

We see the fault, but we do not see all or 
one quarter of the surrounding circurm 
stances —the temptations, the struggles, thy 
difficulties; it may be, the necessties— which 
lead our neighbor to take acourse which we 
condemn. 

Even if there is no excuse to be made for 
the offender, no man has been elevated to 
the throne of judgment. 

Many an eld friendship has been spoiled 
by an ili-tumed ecriticisin, When advice or 
warning hast) be given, it seldom comes 
with effect unless from one who stands 
more or less inthe place of a parent, or 
from one who gives it with a painful effort. 
Even then, the best way to offer it is bey 
deeds, not by words; by some little unpre- 
tending silent effort to remedy the evil. 
Even in this, great care tnust be taken 
not to wound our neighbors’ sensibilities. 
Nothing is more hateful tuan officious- 
nem, 

I think iny experience has taught me that 
advice as to vur neighbors’ allairs, whieh is 
a pleasure to us to give, and cost# mo etn 
barrassing struggle to offer, is almost = al- 
ways worse (han useless, 

The fact is, 
spurious and meddlesome conscience that 
jooks after other people's duty and other 
people's shortcomings, the more we get 
intothe habit of reealling Some of our 
own favorite delinquencies when that talse 
conscience speaks, the better it will be tor 
us. 

In no case does the blackness of the kettle 
improve the com,lexion of the pot, and our 
own faults are not excused because those of 
our neighbors are of deeper dye. 

There is but little use in denying that 
wrong is wrong wherever we treet w ith i; 
but we are not always on that aceount 
called upon to pass judgment upon the 
oflenders. The man of Whotn it can be said 
that he 


own fuerrer ez straight e¢ he ar 


8 imter u wits tater-pateh pokes 


mn aAtnan of sense. It is eusy to preach 
éeloquentiv about other folk’s 
when we inake our own faults the these 
the serinons are shorter 
— 

“Nopopties.’’—Almost all the rich and 
famous inen of New York began life as no 
bodies. Charlies P. Daly was an apprentice 
to a quili-pen cutter, Roswell! 
wea atarm iaborer at $l a day, Auguet Bel 
mont was an apprentice at nothing a vear 
and boarded liiisell, Gerover Cleveland was 
aclerk in New York City at a week, 
Clark Beil was a blacksimith’s apprentice 
and could scarcely lift the hammer, Henry 
KE. Abbey fatied in the jewelry business, A. 
B. Cornell was a telegraph operator for 
Morse, ‘ieorge” Willian Curtis was acierk at 
$3 a week, Charlies A. Dana wasa tari boy, 
Chauncey Depew, like Thurlow Weed, was 
acabin-boy on the North River, and in the 
line of promotion to a skipper; Edison was 
anewsboyv, (rould and Crrant were tanners, 
Jota Kelly Was 4 gprate-setter, Dan Sickles 
was a type-setter, and Rufus Hateh and 
Russel! Saze were farin lianas. 


this leeds; 


- ae e _ 


ANIMAL Foor Beets, carrots or other 
roote ;nay Ube redu ne tpulp th extretne 
cases for aniuais t at can t tnasticate and 
awallow revilyr i i. | “thee rants be 


bailed ww vt { ‘ er Se tie 


oath * el 


“Do vou know, rétnarked a 


gentleman to us a few days ago lir B 5 
Cough Syrup is really az thing. M 
daughter would bave me use it fora ba=> 
goughb and it did cure me 


! 
the less we attend to tinat | 





. Flower | 


THE SATURDAY 


ORLY A PIN. 





feuiv a pis 
And it calmly lay 
Im the shining light 
‘ef a bright noon tay. 


fealy a tee 
Hie sa that pin, 
Amd G2ed om it ale 
’ 


| ee andj 


*s intent, 


‘*sis a «har 


it had » bisiness there, 

Ih y be put on a fendish grin, 

Lod on the seat of that chair he figed that pin. 
fin a ve 

' . one st me 

tt ta ker! all element« of fun, 

4 an and aud pin and chatr, 

i = ibe schon mingled there, 


s. T, OLEN, 
—> << oe 


Humorous. 


Yellow is now the fashionable shade. 
will make teenty-tollar gold pleces very styl- 
A young lady calls her beau ‘‘Honey- 


i oonus be ts alwave hanging over the front 


Why should aman never marry a wo 
. r mn’ Beeause In so doing he rings hi- 


Why does a person whois out of health 


onse f touch * tecatise he doesn't 


I: has been remarked thet some give ac 


‘ their means, and some according to their 


Phe ewils that men do live after them 
‘ smateur cornetiat dh he leaves the 
Wiis tthat budies are so changeable 
; tert reweethearts © Thev are always 
. art " 


Some malicious persons assert that the 
MoO, whieh are placed after physicians’ 

sine. Mee Mone. Down 
Prue benevolence is a widespread virtue, 
eheat mantis there among us who does not beyin 


tas by clothing the naked and feeding the hun- 


You wantto aim = very .ow when you 
“sald anold hanter, **llow low? 


kent a temderfout **Battale, replied the hunter 


wotir telson 


\ servant girl, a year over, was given 
scare berantistress to prepare for the table, 
it O00 ee ee 
‘Cook 1% We 
things te light the gas with, ** 


rise, the oacdy maied, 


r last place 








WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparillais a medicine that, 
during neurly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, hus proved its efli- 
cacy a3 the best bl vod alterative known 
to medical science. 
SARSAPARILLA (extracted from 
the root of the 
renuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
vase, and its powers ave enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
linia, the Todides of Potassium and 
fron, and other potent tneredicnts. 
iS your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the dizestive gad assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Serofala’? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
ny no tzivusd Disease? 
THE | eading physicians of the United 
States, who know the cemposition 
of AYER'S SvnSAPARILLA, say tht 
nothing elxe so cood for the puritica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a porson whe lias 
corrupted blood to attain sound he “ h 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint tv posterity. 
: eeetive renovation 
THOROUGHLY of the system taust 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


Vital orzans. 
witnesses, all over the 
RELIABL world, testify that this 
work ish -tter accomplished by AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remedy. 


BLOO one is corrupted through dis- 


‘ase is made pure, and blood 
weakene od through diduaion of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SAKSAPARILLA. 

the blood and building 

PURIFYING up the svstem require 

ae in serious cases, but benetit will 
derived from the’ use of AYFR's 
Eassapants . more speedily than 

from anything clse 
for “ lic h like effects are 

MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
. test of time, nd — worthy of 


world’s conhcdcnee, ts 


‘ 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


EVENING POST. 


R.R.R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 


Sore Throat. 
Inflammation. 
Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 
Asthma, 
DimMieult Breathing. 


CURES THE WoksT PAINS 


in from one te Si minutes, 
NOTONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need anv one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
.It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most execrutiating pains, al- 
lay inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or «r- 
vans, bv one application. 

If -«ized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the internal orgaus or mu- 
cous membranes, afler exposure te cold, wet, etc., 
lose ne thme, butapply Kadwas’s Kelliefon a piece of 
faunel over the par( afleeted with cougestion or in- 
fammation, whieh willin mearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient tw its action 
of countet-irritation, and hy equalizing the circula- 
thon inthe part. Por further tusiructions, see our 
directions wrapped arcane the bottle 


few minutes cure cramps, spastna, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhea, dysentery, colic, Matulenev and all 
Internal Pains. 

Travelers should alwaws carry a bottle of BAD- 
WAYS BEADY BELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water It i+ better than French Brandy or 
Bitters ag a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor ® cents. There is not 
. remedial agent in the world that willcure Feverand 
xuec, and all other Malarwus, Bilious, Searlet, Ty- 
plist + ellow aud other fewers (aided bv Kadwav's 
*ills) so quick as Radwav's Ready KRehef. Fifty ets, 
per boitle. 3 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronie Rheumatism, S rotula, Venereal Diseases, 
seo our Book on Venereal—price, 2 cts), Glandular 
swelling, Hacking Dry (ough, Cancerous Affections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Livepepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Temera, Pimples, Blotches, Erun- 
tions of the Pace, Uleers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dre Ta 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Brouehitis, ¢ onsumption, Dine 

betes, Kitnev, Bi acts ler, Liver Complaints, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Huamors and Sores 


(ht all hinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 


KRADWAY"S SARSAPAKILLIAN, We mean obstinate 
eases that have resisted all other treatinent. 


SCROFULA, 


Whether trans.witted from parent. or acquired, is 





| within thee irative range of the SARSAPAKLILLIAN 
| Wbseot VENT. 
} Cures have boen made where persons have been af- 
— tel with Seref uo Irom their youth up te 2, 30 and 
ars 


way sSaapailin Resolvent, 


tiugredients of extraordi- 


Harv thedieal y settire, cauretial te purtte, heal, re- 
pair and iz tle the roken-down and wasted 
emty Qtetck. PLEASANT. SAPE AND PEKMANENT 
1 its treatment and ire ™ Jd by drogyists l’rice 


$1 prer lhottle. 


RADWAY’ q REGULATING PILLS. 


The Great Liver and stomach Remedy, ) 


Perfectiv Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
cin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse. and strengthen, 
“aE ADW AY°S PILES for the cure of all disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowel. Kidnevs, Black = Ner- 
Vos Diseases, Less ef Appetite, Healache, Costive- 
tess, Indigestion, Divspepsia, Billousness, Fe ver, In- 
fam matic mooftthe Bowel, Piles, and all derange- 


shin, are cured with great certainty by a course of | 


A teaspoonful in half a tumbier of water will ina 


| lot of the best songs. music 








FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Mos(Popalar Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 

Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 


and words, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Cheice Songs, 


' music and words, to any address. 





| else in this world. 


| 


ments of the Internal V iscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
' 


taining ne mereury, mir 
Price, Sp et. per trex. 


ral. or deleterious drug rs. 
seid by all drugyists. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint, 
Phe symptoms of this disease are the syinptoms of a 


broken down stomach, liucdigestion, Flatulence, Meart- | 


burn, Achi Stomach, Pain after E iting, —giving rise 
sometines fo the masl excruciating coiic, —Psrosis, 
| or Water 8 ash, «t ete ., ete 
RADWAY’'S SARSAPARILLIAN, 
Aided by RADW AY = PILLS, is a cure tort 
pla t it t v- t te ti tomact ! 
make t ’ The vi rf 
1) ' ! 
Read FALSE AND TRUE 


: RADWAY & CoO % 
332 Warren “Mreet. Yew York 
ha : 


| TO THE PUBLIC. 
| Re sure 
| Same 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


__ AGENTS SWAN NTED. 


MONTH. Agenis wanted. 9 best 
$250 suite articles in the world ! sample 
free. Address JAY BRernsaoNn, Pret roit, Mich. 
TIVREASURE HOUSE of It «ful ee ledge. 

Write torterms. $+ te $15 aday. Name thi- 
paper. H.M. BROCKSTERUPT, Box 3%, St. Louis, Mo, 








R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 

Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMSZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOU PEES. 

Instructions te enable Ladies and Gentlemen \o 
ineasure their own heads with accuracy : 

FORK WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 





No. 1, The round of the | INCHES, 
_ head, No.l. From forebead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 
_ over the headto meek. No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear te ear far as required, 
over the top. ' Ne. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 


round the forehead, i 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wis-, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls. ete.. beautifully manutac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of tne world will re- 
ceive attention. 
Hal. ate rvoms for Dyeing Ladies* and Gentlemen's 

alr. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, en 
Scere a eee 


DIV ORC Es . ABSOLUTE DIVORCES 

without publicity for per- 
sons residing throughout the United Stat a, for deser- 
cane hon-suppert, Intemperance, crueity, incompati- 
bilitv, ete A‘ivicee free. State wour cas: ‘an address 


Attorney, Ward, World Building, iS] Broad way, N.Y. 











Send Bets. for postage, and receive 
rize: acetiv box of goods which 
aripes f either sex, to more 

bes rightawer than anyiling 


riutes awaitthe workers abso- 
lutely sure. At once an ire-s Tree &co, hachnonlt Me. 


a 


we eueiré set pempec 
ate., chamnge or aibver. oa LL swim ata. Agrats. P 


DIKES BEARD ELIXIF 
Fore: bemerast Mamacha Whe 
bere or baer oe heed bend: i BD te 
Gera Be mpers. Eanty uot 


conta, 4 for 





Ww ANTED=L. ADIES Nee GENTLEMEN to take 
gh Heasant or To , 
one ne 52 mone bal attheir own homes (dis- 


Work sent by mail, A tua 











day can be quietly made bg ny in 
* — s e - 
dress Globe Manut z< Co., Boston, ia. Box 5344. 
iseul or Traveling 
fie to sell our 
Kitchen Specialities 


to the trade. “tate salary « inted and addreas 
The € lipper Mig. Ca. Limited, Cincinnati, OQ 





TRIAL. Send for MERVITA.c covtate 

m8 Le & Man ood from 
e\eam moked Gor §2Piisle 
\ fe UM CACe LLL 
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and ask for Radway’ Sand see that the my Cans Habit Cured in 10 
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When would iron doto make sausages 0 of? 
When It ts pig-iroe. 

What makes everybody sick but those 
who swallow it? Flattery. 

When do butchers rob themselves? When 
they steel their own knives. 

Why is a shoe like a general servant? Be- 
cause it’s made of awl work, 

What cardinal virtue does water repre- 
sent when frogen ? Just-ice. 





nose? It is read to the very end, 


Red is the natural color of a young baby, 
but afterward it becomes a yeller. 





giously when there is nothing in them, 
What young ladies are most likely to be- 
come thieves ? Those who take to steel buttons. 
. Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whip- 
ping her boy * Because it's a hiding of the sun, 
**What is laughter?’’ asks a philosopher? 


'elreular. Madame WAMBOLD, Townsend Harber, 
Mass. 





| Write them at ence torillustrated pamwph.et, free, 


Why is an interesting book like a toper's | 


Men are like wagons—they rattle prodi- 
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Pou cleansing the threat and strengthening the | 
voice, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is invaluable to singers 
and public speakers. 


— a 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 


THE VOLraic BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to seud their celebrated EL ecTRY-VoLraic BELT 
aud other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial for thirty 
days, to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility, loss of vitality and manhood, and all kin- 
dred troubles. Also for rheumatism, ne uralgia, 
paralysis, aad many other discases. Complete resto- 
ra*ion to health, vigoranu manhood guaranteed. No 
risk is imeurred, as thirty days trial is allowed 





— —_- .  * - 
Saperfluocus Hair. 
Madame W aw ooid’s Specific permancutly removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 


—>_ Oo a —- - 
a2” When our readers answer any Adver 





| tieement feand iu these columns they will | 


It is the sound that you hear when your hat biows | 


off”. 


Don’t fret if ‘‘you cannot go into so- 
ciety.*’ The oyster ik often present at a supper when 
he wouid perhaps prefer being at home iu bed, 

© gee - 
Good Resolutions. 


The ciose of the old yearand the beginning of the 


new is a Sitting time for reflection. The thoughtful | 
will ask themselves what mistakes or blunders they | 


have committed, and how they might have bettered 
their morals, their health, or their fortune. And 
they will reselve, with the help that comes to them 
who heip themselves, to avoid the errors, the follics 
or frailties of the past, and assume and practice the 
xood and prudent in the future. 

At the foundation of all success, as 02 all progress, 
there must be goed health. Success cannot be ex- 


ws pected without it, aor without it can it be enjoyed it | 


a attained. How toattain aud preserve it for our 
“ selves and family isthe fairest clement of success. 
ig A sick wife or child is like alame horse in the team, 


you can only make slow progress, A practical man 
i 
said recentiy, and after many years of experience | 


and observation, ‘‘I find but three things necessary 
for the health of myself and family, and these three 
things have served me and mine for now more than 
thirty years, and they have kept us all in good healtn 
and viger, and made us the envy of our circle of ac- 
quaintances. They are—temperance in cating and 
drinking, moderation in exposure and labor, and 
Humphreys’ Homeopathic Specifics.—New York Tri- 
bune, 


confer 2 faver en the Panlisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming ‘he *, twrds:s Evening 
teat. 
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~THE MILD POWER CURES.~— 


UMPHREYS’. 


in use BD years —Special Prescriptions of 
an eminent Physician Stenpte. Se Safe and Sure. 
List oF a Kos PRICE 
Congestion Saleatiens 2% 
} ho ny bed og voxer. Ne heaps ya = 

r Cel or Teething of Infants .25 

in of Children or Adults 25 
isemtery. Griping. Bilious Colic. 25 
Cholera as, Vomiting 26 


Coughs. Bronchitis 25 
Rew gin. Toot hache. Faceache 25 


—— Sick Headache, Vertigo .%5 
yspepsia, Biulous Stomach 25 | 































Sdepreeed or Painful Periods .25 


OMEOPATHIC 


Fruastes, too Profuse Periods 
Coagh, Difficult Breathing 
> > yet Erysipelas, Eruptions 
Rheumatiam, Hheumatic Pains. 
Peover, and Ague, Chills, Malaria. 
| ae Bhad or Bleeding 
arrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
Wheo —— Cou a iolent Coughs 
General l Dili : Pays’! Weakness 
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CONSUMPTION 


of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
Pree AG Indeed. 80 strong is my faith in its efficacy, 
that! wilisend TWO BOTTLES FEKEE, together with a VAL- 
CABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
wress & P.G. address. DR.T. A. SLOCU M. 181 Pear! St.. N.Y. 


0 YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


Outfits from $3.00 to #500.00. 
SIMPLE. EASY. PROFITABLE. 
90-page Catalogue for 10 cents. 


HATIONAL TYPE CO, Philad’a, Pa. 
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‘Spoor. Dr. Kruse, 22s Hickory St., St. Louis, Mo. 





pom i Hidden Name Cards, Hand hoidimg F lowers 
. Game of Fortune and Pr: ] 58 pasha, Panel ; 
- and Handkerchief, § SLAKESLEE A ¢ rth Have cr. 
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1URECU RE for epilepsy(fits)or spasms free to the | 


Y orees, § 1,000 aes 
Heys" Relier aad hundreds of Gaur aad valiaablc pree 


paire 
ents, which we can net caumerate hore. A! (he above presents will be ewarded In @ fair and im- 
fal manner. Presen's will besent to any part of the United States or Canada. Every pereon sending us 
cents ‘or ®6 months" trial subecriptica to our paper is alsv privileged to apply for s han, te be made oat of 
advertising p->f. 4 the amount borrowed belng permitted tu remain unpald as long as the borrower remains 
&@ subscrib=r and heeps the taterest paid. 

With YO cireulation (which will probably be doubled) our profite will approxtmate es follows: 
REC EIP ¢s: ~—WS yearly eubecribera, $10.00; 1,000 inches advertising, ¢1 per line, @14 per tmch. 12 leeu 
168,000; Lota. ©. XP ENSES2—F or paper and press work ju. eupirs 12 lesuee, Ge"), editor! 
work, office, Pepaira, etc. €2UEE: Wet Presents, 60) i vs i leaving a net e of aM. For 
this enormous profit for sale of advertiaing space tle I AGRICU LTU BIST depends om ite 
100,000 subscribers, for advertisers pay for space {n proportion @ circulation. With bar Z.e@ ectreslation the 
prosts would be but a! nthof the amount. Therefore as subscribers are duing use favor © hen they ernd me 

heir names, we 4¢*'re to retarn favor for favor. Any susessmes who desires to borrow from 60) to om at 4 
cent, the prifctpal to stand if d estred, as long a6 the borrower remains a subscriber, should so state whea 
¢ sends us 50 cen"s for a Gmeonths’ trial subscription to our paper. 
Loans made prorata, not icas than 6100 nor more than G4) First year’s tntereer at 4 cent. 
ided ‘will 3 ape Soeeqaeapunt tonned.. Your Individual note ts ali the secertty ed, pre 
Vv you send the names of seve of yourneighbors -— 
to whom we can refer—not a8 to the amount of property you One 9 year after dais. toe value receives. i 
are worth but asto your good character. Every subscriber oe eae eS ae a o-oo 
must positively agree to show the paper and present to his | Si), an éper eent. ensem efter 
friends and neighbors. Whenae loan Is made. the adjoining maturity, 010 ie Unteret-of amt agreed that 
form of note will be sert =e the money to the subscriber's no part uf the principal of this mote wt] be de 
nearest bank or etprese office, and no note need be signed (en at my 
until the money {[s pald over. Send the names of several | pieasure), gy A e up oud 
references, and Immediai- caguery willbe made. If no loan | soriber to the above named paper 
is desired, no references reed be sent. | Samed) 


800 GOLD WATCHES FREE ! 


WHO WILL GEXD THE QUICKEST? 

In making up the abore list of te, we decided te reserve 99.00 
to be divided equally among the P ary subscribers received. If you 
send W cents you will be entitled to one receipt good for one presen’, and 
if your letter Is among the fret @® received you will also be entitied to 
a beautiful gold watch. The wetch ts one-third larger than the picture. 
We w'll send a printed list of t!e« awards, free, and ail presents will be 
forwarded to holders of receipta as they may direct. list 
of watch winners will be published in our paper. The 50 
cents you send us fe the regular price for 6 months, therefore 
you pay nothing forthe present. GSulbecribe at once. Don't 
waltaday. We will se you the paper on: year and 8 num 
bered receipts good for 3 presenta, If you send us @1. (ict 
Ove friends to jotn yoo, and ernd 62.9), and we will send the 
paper 6 months and ] numbered receipt fur each of your sub- 
ecribers and 1 extra for your trotbie. No poetponement 
Bend 10 subscribers with (5, and we will send you 12 sub- 
scriptions and 13 recetptea. Thie offer is good only until 
March 15,1888. We have 6 subscribers already, and 
only require 4560 more to have tc desired number Our 
old patrons end sabecribers, whom we number by the 
eands, should go to work at one and help us  senae 
our list by this grand and genoctuus offer. 


OWLY 60 CENTS Scr s27u ict, i 
trial anc one receipt good for 
one present. eer reliability. we refer te 
any Bank > ercantile Agency. Remember 
these are presents to oor subecribe ra, giv. u to them abso- 
lutely free. Thisteachance ofal’ fetime. the rue par 
way t your ture fortune. K ery subscriber get 
prize. y -#-~ moy te oe goers if yow will but sr aich 
eo pour hand to r+ It costs only hae aytn be | 
—4a tt possible ewillletitpass? Postage stam 
from places where a Postal Note can not be obts ty ‘Remit 


by Postal N: te St, Chica ore 
Address ILLINOIS AGRICULTURIST, (1) 162 LaSalle Chicago, til. 
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PTO ANY | GURE Fi ITS! 


= 
we will wud, vkre. One itundred When Lea7 cure 1 do not mean meoreiy 
Art pried ip a baie vn «eo time and then havethem reters = I means 
Fmbctitehed Velvet and ba nd 7 wees | 1 have made the disease of FI bPIte = a a t ine 
gurtavie fog a Jeewtry Casket, and wa « 10¢ \ RICKNESS @ iielong steady. learr - t. medy t+ cure 
a TT ERASE A FOR. the worst enaee, | Because others bars f sthell tien Ghaman 6 
earn fro & er Sper month, ran rot now reeeiving acure, Bem tat om ~~ @ treatin « e 
or shine Bye bes - ~~ + ty. VThese articles } dl Bo Py finy lufallible resets Give Baepressand Ps 
ital oung — 8 ee eer as So tal, and 5 oth care 
4a. it requires no capita y 
Se aonbesbian ee oy mete she ae eg | Address Dr. Ht KeMrt (ea Pearl @t_ N aa ta 
me Gt eet utofe ment that needs a helping -— neiiites eS . - 
ou have notthe Se. of pour own, borrow it, and take our a 


word wen NS you will newer bawe te Serres again, We do not name 


what we will send, for the rease that we are constantly chang “e 

the articles we send, always taking care however, to mend only + Spinal Mi Walt. q175 

sricias us are the Intent end beet saive.01 thot mals 200 

o are MA, an wv our . cet . ee ( 

toon articies the ba a yen can ecll. Address at once Spt , Corset, 325 
RL pAbced "x & ©O., Centerbreek, Spinal Abdominal Corset, :2 75 





DR. TLIWQOuiIe(T’s 
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co wire is YOURS. 


persons who answer this ad- 
aoe eae re adice’ Kolid Gold 
3 - 





the casesare 
ven ae at — to he ass OG subscribers. By 
immediately you may be one of tle lucky ones 
Ww ato for vour Mether, yours¢!f or your 


Think of thechanceitg¢fves 


Id an Cat this out show it to your friends ond neighbors, ' 





A ERI A Gold Watch, || re JR 


Recommended by leading physicians 
delivered free anywhere in the U.S. 

















GOSSAMER GARMENTS. 





The propeietors pier « largest card manuf - ~ Pine Crewe, tour nan on 
tory in Comnert < t miredece their BO C arcing ye hee Bw biden oC 
Agents’ Sam le Bock te every bome at ome, new k S. yold 
make the follow a) =ral efer: The pereon ung ve the longest edge 4 ' test. hag 


verse in the Bible before Jone let, “#3, = ll receive « Rolld Gold, 
Lady’s Watch « rta 6 If theme be moore than One correctan 






Por a 50+.order we 


pa = rb ‘ital 
swer the fd. wil) reser + 8 ahem om @ Amerikan Watt. the bape s send a lovely knife i) -o va wittr 
kevy-winding Swiss ian. Eo oo competing must eend 25 ct. or an Autograph 41 HerhLi.es € ARI? Weokths, 


with their answer foe wo bh th © l rece © Easy Oe bam or preiiy ring 


Meri na, (oun, 
roof Gossamer Garments l perk Hidden Name, Ali E ome 





— _— — ‘ — 2 - eo ~ ry — ~~ we r rey a “ j e HOW TO win AT CARDS, DICE, &e., 
at 


new styles of cards. CAPITOL CARD MPG. Cv., Hartford, Coun. 


ASU RS TuENS! Se 
Anyone.—! mabuletere and teep 


cCometantty on bead every articie used 
$16 sia by the sporting fratern "+ te WIN with 

in games of chance Sead for mam 
BREBOH MUZZLE moth circaier. Addronsutertpan 
LOADER LOADER Gh and G7 Sassen Street, Yow York City. 
“POWELL $16 Sie Deable Breech = 
Leatieg shot Gen hes Har ee m ie Panis 

Leeks, guaran- “os BR 50 % wend ‘ 
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> oathnngney yy Bide Lever Artles. Varranted gowl 
"Our $15 ; Muzzle Loader now only $12. we 
Bent amp fear be estracel ‘ aisi« ‘ Pistwoly v . . 
Waches Kuives ms t ator He. Agte.” Alte Ailleag Bree, Nert hterd.c%. 
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THE VERY BEST PRESENT 


YOU CAN MAKE A FRIEND I 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


—TO — 


SATURDAY EVENING POST”! 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





TEVUE best dressed Pansiennes are wear 

ing morning and walking costumes, 
made of soft coarse woollensa,.bui which arc 
light In weight and supple. 


These new tissues have appeared under | 


various names, such ase Trapdestine, &., 
but they closely resemble coarse serges, 
and are both plain and broche. 

Another new woollen is calied the Stuart; 
the bodice and draperies are plain, the 
skirt checke:1. 


Some of the plain woollens—notably the | 


bronze, fir-green, dark t-lue, and full greys 
—are woven with a gold checked border 


down one selveige, and this is used for 


edging skirt and tunic. 

The usual style of making woollen cos- 
tumes is a kilted skirt, atunicon the cross 
mounted in wide plaite, close fitting jacket- 
bodice, opening over a narrow waistcoat of 
either fine broche woollen or dark silk 
dotted with color. 

The battons for fastening these jackets 
are generally of engine-turned wood,tmatch- 
ing the costume incolor, and representing 
an animal's bead, a fleur-de-lvs, 4 tar- 
guerite, a geometrical figure, &c. 

The tavorite trimming is guipure de 
laine, a coarse woollen lace with large 
meshes for groundwork, and the flowers 
embroidered in cheniile. 

This lace, which is produced in all shades 
is arranged as fiat flounees and also as 
tabliers, with a row of velvet between each 
flounce. 

Another trimming isthe mohair galoon, 
interwoven with gold or steel threads, but 


the beat houses use these braids with a very | 


sparing hand, as, although they are bright 
and effective, they savor of tinsel. 

A simple plan for inaking a woollen cos- 
tume is to use double width material for 
the skirt. 


This is passe i round the figure, and has | 


only one seam (that at the back), instead 
of the usual gored breadths; all the fulness 
is massed in lavers of plaits that fall in with 
the placket hole behind. 

Darts are taken in the top of the frontand 
sides to make the skirt fit smoothly over 
the gored foundation skirt, and there isa 
cutcloth fringe around the lower edye, 
falling on the trimming cf the foundation 


skirt, which trimming consists of two) 


pinked and gathered friiis of the cloth. 
The peioname over such a skirt has a 
round wart in front, and opens diagonally 


from right to lief, a broad velvet sash en- | 


cireling the waist; the sides are flat, the 
fulness being massed at the back. 

To make a dress light in weight, silk is 
the best material for the foundation skirt, 
although alpaca and Silesia are often used. 
Worth is now putting watered silks in such 
skirts, thus making the inside almost as at- 
tractive asthe outer part. The padding at 
the top of the sleeves is now frequently 
omitted. 

Hats are certainly less exaggerated, and 
lower than those worn during the summer, 
The brine are narrow, and they are trimin- 
ed with enorusocus bows of either wavered 
or velvet ribbon, with fancy birds (whose 
feathers and claws are tipped with gold), 
with embroidered galoons, with woollen 
lace, ard with lace embroidered in gold, 
and, above all, in steel. 

Bonnets are worn without strings. The 
brim has either one or two points, and the 
crown, In either velvet or leit, is medium- 
sized and conical. 

Small capotes are alwaysin vogue for car- 
riage wear, and evening bonnets are made 
ot white veivet or white Sicilienue, and 
trimmed with a pretty tult of soft feathers. 

Colored veils are much worn, but are less 
elegant thanthe simple tulle ones, The 
variety im the shape of hats ia endless, 
There is the (rondola, the Halberdier, the 
Tyrolean, and the Casque de Chevalier. 

A leading bouse is making felt and 
vigugne hats with high crowns and narrow 
brine ; and red velvet bats with red velvet 
and gold terry bows; bonnets with dark 
green velvet crowns and steel lace brims, 
a bow of shrimp-pink terry ribbon fastened 


high in front. 


Biack velvet boanets are eimbroiderd in 
relie! 4 i and in st 4nd = trimitined 
. . 

. “ ™ 
biv x 

Each milliner seems t have her specia 


for there are atone house tiree leading 
P 


shapes—hats with narrow briins and high 
crowns, capotes with strings, and smail 
gaieches with the Oritn in two points, 6e- 


4 
parated bya colored bow. and this shape 
had no strings 

An orange velvet bat, with blue feathers 
dark velvet 
caleche, trimmed with blae fox t-r. 
ornamented with 
or galoons, form 
features in these millinery roomea, 

For morning costumes supple woollens, 
tafts, such as the bure | 
de Carmelite and Cromwell serge; 
generality are 
beautiful new embrodery. 


the leading | 


some flecked 


amd combined with 


Piain velvet, veloutine, and rich corded 
or oUoman silks 


The spec.al embroideries at this house con- 


foundation being cut away, and the flowers, 
Ac., worked round se that the edges du not 
fray ; these are arranged on rich silks, and 
foru: an exquisite style of ornamentation, 
For trimming woollen o-stumes there is 
the thick guipure 
which is mnade with 
ranged without fulness 


“Karthoum,” 
meeharr braid and ar- 


Astrakan fur, .and 


used as trimmings. 
The guipure de 
With red flowers, or ts u.ateh the costume, 


alsoin bands«. 


these new materiels: For morning wear a | 
blouse in dark red 
with a voke loose in front, gathered at the 
back, with band and bows of black velvet ; 


skirt mounted in wide plaits and bordered 
with guipure de 


the yoke and 

A carriage ostume o 
trimmed witha deep flounce of black and 
red woollen guipure. 


Panier tunic in the same guipure (woven 
aS piece ace in 
the right bip with 


and draped on 
black velvat 
ewer red silk; the 
Waisteoat and peanted collar at the back are 
Veivet, and tbere is a red velvet waist- 


These waistbands are composed of vel- 
vet, loinsbigh in fromt, rounded off, and 
diminishing 
where they are fastene! to the bodice with 
a Velvet berw. 

They form afew plaits in front, are very 


thadice, Which is short and cut square at the 


black velvet 
The narrow pink tablier is 
plaited and framed with black Chantilly 
waisteoat are frise 
and embroidered as 
deseribed and mounted on pink silk ; the 


A rich dinner 
and pink silk. 


velvet Mowers cut 


' stall square train and bodice are in plain 
black velwet. 


Prune velvet, with pale lilac, 


Which is app! 


A e@ostuine that hes attracted considerable 
allention is oom posed o 
nation of plain 
blue cloth ; the snort jacket-bodice is edged 
with gold braid, 
and the sash is red silk. 


green, some hav sprots > blag trim. 


rdin blue and gold 


\strakan, beaver, and thick braid, which 


The tx«dices are ether double-breasted or 
With wWaisteoats ty mateh the skirt trimming, 


and is worn with 4 Russian toque, trimmed 


On New Year's Day some verv handsome 
our notice, de- 
ladies” calling-day, 

4dne dress is counposed of fine bison cloth 
in the new suade of Spanish brown. 


VISILIC g Comtitines- 


Tt is made with long long coat polonaise, 
side panels, with pustilion basque behind 
and vandyke fronts 

The edge of the coal panels are ornament- 
ed with one deep band of the same fur, and 
the collar and sleeves are 


Fireside (hat. 


und—a cigar -box is about; the best 


‘ 
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The first thing to do is to cover the out- 
side, and line the inside with giazed calico 
or whatever material 1s chosen, the outside 
should be covered first and then the inside 
lined. 

The best way to line the inside is by cut- 
ting five pieces of card the exact size of the 
sides and bottom of the box, oever them 
with the calico and glue them firmly into 
place. . 

Next take the lid (in a cigar box, " .1s 
usually fastened to the bottom), over it 
with the calico first, then make a *quare 
linen bag with sides, the exact size of the 
box, stuff it tightiv with Oran. and fix lt to 
the top. 

Care must be taken to make it thicker 
than a pin is long, or the points or the pins 
will st.ck into the wot underneath and 
become blunt. 

Cover the whole of the upper part of the 
box with the glazed cainbrie. and attach it 
to the lower part by means of a hinge of 
tape sewn all along. 

Then put two pieces of tape to serve as a 
support to the lid, fastening one end of the 
tape to the lid, and the other to the ocorres- 
ponding part of the bottom: of the Gox- 

Make a flounce of the stiff calico ty go 
round the sides of the lower part of the 
box, 80 a8 to make the muslin stick out. 

Now comes the interesting part of the 
work, the dainty muslin e»ver, which must 
be trimmed with lace and bows of ribbon 
to tnatch. 

A tlounce of mnuslin must be tacked over 
the flounce of calico. and edged with lace ; 
the top of the box must also be ovovered 
with muslin and a flounce of lace just 
round that. 

A ruching of colored nibbentacked along 
the top of the lace is a great finish, and care 
must be taken to puta loop of ribbon on 
the front of the lid to Ift it up by. 

Various little additions will suggest 
thernselves as the work progresses, such as 
a little bow on each corner of the lid, a 
pocket or to inside, and se om. 


Toilet Pincushion.—Next to ttre box, the 
most useful shape of pincusiion for a toilet 


| table is the old-fasiioenedd square shape, 


which has also the advantage of being most 


| easily mnade. 


Make a square or oblong bag of linen,and 
stuff it rather tightly with bran. Then 
make the stnart outside oover ; if it is to be 
of muslin and lace, there must be a colored 
‘ainbric cover puton the cushion first. 

Then cut out aygnuslin oower, the same 
size as the other, and trim it all round with 
lace, being caretul te make it full at the 
corners, and to 1eave the fourth side open, 
SoOastosew itup alter the pincusbion has 
been put into it. 

This is the conventional way of trimming 
pincushions of this shape, but of late years, 


| since einbroidery has been so popular,tiere 


has been greater variety In pincushions as 
in everthing else. 

The prettiest arc those the outside cover 
of which is worked in outline stitch and 


| edged with tringe, while these of satin with 


aspray worked in one corner and finished 


with cora, are still mere dainty and suit- | 


able for presents. 

Lady’s-maid’s Pineashion.—These pin- 
cushions should be made to bang over the 
back of a chair, the test customary shape 
is like a bolster, with a loop stretching froin 
end to end, large enough to pass over the 
back of an ordinary bed-room chair. 

They are not all difficu't tomake. Cuta 
piece of material about eight inches wide 
and twelve inches lomz, draw up the end 
round a circular piece of the same material, 
stulfit with bran, and draw upthe other 
end to mateh. 

The tape or braid by which it is to hang 
to the chair inust be nearly a vard iong, or 
some people prefer two setsof strings sewn 
nearly at the end of the cushion, so that it 
can be tied at any height to the chair. 

Brown holland and searlet braid are the 


best materials to use fer these cushions, as | 


strength is more to be eoonmsidered than 
beauty. 

We now turn to the most fancifal forms 
of pincushions, of which there are so :nany, 
suitable either for azaars or for trifling 
wifts. 

Flat Pocket Pincushion.—These are very 
useful when travelling, or for geuntiemen 
to carry in their waistexat pockets, 

Cut two rounds of cardteard the size re- 
quired, about the size of a half-dollar is a 
good mnediuin size. 

Cut two pieces of silk or satin about halt 
an inch larger than the cards, and cover 
them with it, sewing them together at the 
edyest with sinall ciosely set stitches. If 
the silk is verv thiek mt will be necessary to 
put one or two stmall round pieces of flannel 
between Lhe two sides. 

These pincushions, with a loop added at 
the side, are useful fer hanging toa chate- 
laine. 

They give great scope for ornamentation, 
asmall colored picture, a hand-painted de- 
sign, an embroidered spray—al! these lool: 
well on a silk or satin sarface, while plain 
velvet sides make a Very pretty little 
cushion. 

There isan equal variety of shapes in 


which these cushions may te made: oval, 
oblong, triangular “agemai, star-shaped, 
and many others. 
Another w Aingzg a pocket pin 
al 
pia 2 ‘ | rs 
| flannel, joining the tw y sewing a very 
narrow piece of ribbon ali round. ; 
Bring six or eight lines of coarse colored 
sewing SILK I u the CGge to the centre of 


both aid ce. 
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orrespondence. _ 


Ss. L.—Very good. 

Joun G.—We advise you to consult some 
good physician. 

V. T.—Do not be discouraged or hasty. 
Wait until your friend votuntarily calls spon you, 
and then treat him as kindly and pleasantly as wesual. 
Ike not write or manifest your desire fora reconcila- 
tion. Wait until you meet again im the naterai 
course of events. 


M. L. J.—The young man is rather selfish 
in monopolizing your time and affection without cum- 
ing lo some definite conclusion as tu whether he in 
tends to marry, as by doing so, he prevents you from 
accepting advantageuus offers. If you iore him =< 
dearly, however, use your own discretion about wait- 
ing for him te pop the question. 


READER.--The velocity of light is some- 
where about 190,000 miles per second. That of elec- 
tricity varies with the cireuit. Wheatstoue’s caleul- 
ation wives the rate of electrical discharge at 238,000 
niles per second, but iu long limes this ts slowed 
down so much that in sebmarine cables it eereely 
reaches thousands of miles per second. 


T. C. D.—The experiment has not been 
treed ona largeenough number to afford exact sta- 
tistics, but ouly asmall propertion of persons cap be 
thoroughly mesmerised ; and there are some to whom 
the process ls dangerous, No one should submit te 
the attempts of others without the advice and coun- 
sel of some one who knows whether it will be safe or 


LL. R. T.—You are by no means too old 
tv learn the simple rules of arithmetic, Procure ary 
plain and easy work on that subject, and it will not 
take vou long to master addition, subtracti.n, maulli- 
plication, and division. Practice is what you need. 
You write a pretty fair hand, and express your ideas 
clearly, and we see no reason why you sheuld not be 
able to learn how tu make out bills correctiv, 


«. R. N.—Ceesar and Lueretia Borgia be- 
longed to a noble family in the mikidle ages, and Glla 
large space in Italian hi-tor,. According to the later 
historians the reputation of Lucretia has been made 
to suffer for the crimes of her brother and father, she 
herself being acultivated and intelligent woman ;: 
morally, neither much better nor worse than the ma- 
jority of the women of the corrupt society In which 
she lived. 


L. S.—The only way to overeome your 
bashrulness is to go up to your friends when you meet 
them in the street, and speak to them. Do this reso- 
lutely and habitually, and the dread of doieg it will 
soon begin to wear off, and will finally disappear. Go 
in soclety asmuch ss you can, and talk with the 
ladies, as wellas with the gentlemen. Foree your- 
self toaothis, and af'er a while vou «ill Sud it com- 
paratively easy to converse with anvi«lr. 


D. Y. T.—It is said that by using a mix- 
ture made by scraping horse-radish int a cup of cold 
sour milk, letting itetand for tweive hours, and thea 
straining, freckles may be effectually removed. Ap- 
ply two or three timesa day. The proper form of in- 
troduction is to present the gentleman to the lady, 
the younger to the older, the inferior to the saper- 
jor, The exact words usd in introdections are im- 
material, if the proper order is preserved. I1 the 
lady is well acquainted with ber escort, it would not 
be linproper toinvite him into the heuse after the 
entertainment, provided the hoar is not too late, In 
which case she should ask oim to call again some 
future time, 


RK. S. T.—The gases formed by the explo- 
sion of powder can all return tothe solid or liquid 
form, through the ordinary processes of Nature. The 
two principal, carbonicacid or carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen, form a large part of plant food. Hydrogen, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic oxide, are often 
also formed, These by combination with the oxygen 
of che air, become either water, carbonic acid, or 
compounds which will unite readily with metals or 
carbonates te form solids. However, the volume of 
the atmosphere is so great, and the oper.tions of na- 
ture in setting free and again taking upcartontc acid 
ar? on so enormous & scale, that even the daily burn- 
ing by man Of millions of tons of carbon, in the 
shape of coal, produces no appreciable change in the 
composition@f the air. 


DomIno.—It always appears to us an un- 
manly thing for a husban¢ to appropriate the money 
inherited by his wifeand to dole it out to her as 
though he were the original proprietor. It should 
however be understocd that the relationship of has- 
band and wife is a partnership in which the iatter is 
subordinate to the former, and she ought not to ex- 
pect or desire to be treated as head of the house. At 
the same time we do most certainly think thata man. 
who takes his wife's money and handles it as if it 
were of his own earnings is a mean-spirited creaiure, 
and cannot complain if he be not heid in much re- 
spect. Nevertheless be wise, *nd sabmmut rather than 
stirup strife, adding domestic miserre t) Snancial 
misfortune. Man) persons have ‘rights’ which it 
is not expedient to assert or enforce, 





R. D.—A little triendiy artifice is tre- 
que.tly employedjin cases ef this kind. Vake some 
friend of thevoungdady inte your confidence and 
find out what she wouldlike or what would be ser- 
viceableand procure that. Many wedding gifis are 
valueless for want of this. A nice shawl pin, or a 
parlor ornament if heisio kéep house, or a dressing 
table article is nice and fitting. Send your card at- 
tached to the-wrticle. and if vou kuow the lady 
fairly write a kind note, telling her that vou wish 
herevery happiness, and ghat rou bop: she will ac- 
cept something from you of no great value, but that 
it will recall the affectionate regard of her friend. 
Much of the charm wilitlepend on the wayin which 
the thing is done. 


EXCELSIOR.—A galvanie battery may be 
made with a wooden trough “lled with dilute sul- 


phurte acid and vided into vuparunents with 
sodden partitions, At da eud of the trough 
. hd be a iprighe with «sand pins or zrooves 
pallow a wood am, bearTug the metal plates, to 
sed of A ere ©) the wonder bean must be at 
2 . x ‘ | 
‘ 
as ; e 
ake ° ; 
In Dante atteries a Z pia 
Hilute sulpt.uric acid within a gias< wv «<< wit 
whichisa porous earthenwhre vease; aininy 
coppe Ylinder immerse! a saturated sulution ul 
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